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Shay's  Rebellion 

By  Wilhelmina  H.  Tryon 


Reprinted  xvith  permission  of  Southwoods 

Fanners  today  face  many  of  the  same 
economic  woes  as  their  counterparts  who 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution.  Toda/s 
debt-ridden  and  troubled  farm  economy  has 
much  in  common  with  the  conditions  that 
brought  about  a  farmers'  rebellion  led  by 
Daniel  Shays  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  enormous  public  dept  that  followed 
the  Revolutionary  War  threatened  the  fled- 
gling nation's  credit  and  brought  about 
economic  depression.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  which  governed  the  United 
States  from  1781  to  1787,  there  was  no  broad 
power  to  regulate  trade  or  collect  taxes.  Each 
state  had  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  its  own  share 
of  the  war  debt. 

During  the  1780s  the  merchant-dominated 
Massachusetts  government  imposed  heavy 
taxes  to  retire  the  state's  debts.  They  rejected 
paper  money,  as  well  as  laws  for  debtors' 
relief;  as  a  result,  the  seizure  of  property  and 
imprisonment  for  debts  became  com- 
monplace. (The  status  of  the  rich  was  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  their  wigs;  hence  the  term 
"big  wigs".) 

Nowhere  was  the  burden  heavier  than  in 
western  Massachusetts.  The  merchants  of 
Boston  and  the  "River  Gods"  (so-called  be- 
cause they  resided  along  the  major  rivers, 
especially  the  Cormecticut),  continued  to  urge 
the  legislature  to  raise  taxes,  which  were  to  be 
paid  only  in  coin.  Since  the  state's  farmers 
generally  had  nothing  but  now-nearly- 
worthless  paper  money,  they  were  jailed  for 
their  debts,  and  their  property  confiscated 
and  sold. 

Returning  home  from  battle  to  foreclosures 
and  poverty,  these  farmers,  who  had  fought 


valiantly  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  felt 
betrayed.  As  early  as  1782,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  farmers  to  prevent  the  courts 
from  taking  their  property.  By  1786,  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  state  was  aroused,  and 
trouble  was  brewing. 

On  August  29, 1786  a  group  of  Hampshire 
County  farmers  lased  a  tactic  called  "sitting", 
becoming  disorderly  in  the  court  to  prevent 
business  from  being  conducted.  A  clash  with 
local  militia  under  General  William  Shepard 
was  avoided  when  both  parties  agreed  to  dis- 
perse. From  these  "sittings",  a  leader 
emerged,  one  Daniel  Shays. 

Daniel  was  the  oldest  of  the  six  children  of 
Patrick  Shea,  who  came  from  Ireland  to  Hop- 
kinton,  Massachusetts,  and  his  bride,  Mar- 
garet Dem.psey.  Patrick  fought  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and,  with  his  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  James,  at  Bunker  Hill.  Daniel 
Shays  was  discharged  from  the  army  in  1780, 
either  because  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  war, 
or  for  having  sold  the  sword  given  him  by  the 
Marquis  deLayfayette. 

In  July  of  1772,  he  married  Abigail  Gilbert 
and  settled  in  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts  to 
raise  a  family.  After  the  war  they  moved  to 
Pelham  where  Shays  was  a  respected  citizen, 
being  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  holding  other  town  of- 
fices in  Pelham  until  the  rebellion. 

The  movement  needed  a  leader  to  recruit 
and  organize  an  army.  A  gathering  of  men  at 
Conke/s  Tavern  in  Pelham  suggested  Daniel 
Shays,  noted  for  his  bravery  during  the 
Revolution. 

Soon,  men  began  drilling  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  tavern  and  similar  groups  were 
forming  across  the  state.  Shays  attended 
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meetings  and  helped  pass  resolutions 
demanding  reforms  of  the  General  Court  - 
which  were  ignored. 

In  September  a  party  of  80  men,  described 
as  Shays'  partisans,  took  possession  of  the 
Court  house  in  Worcester  to  prevent  the  sit- 
ting of  the  fall  term.  Denied  entry,  the  judges 
voted  to  adjourn  all  cases  until  the  next  term. 
Later,  Captain  Shays  himself  appeared  in 
Shrewsbury  and  Governor  Bowdoin  called 
out  the  militia.  They  failed  to  respond,  and  for 
several  days  Shays  was  in  control  at  Wor- 
cester. 

It  was  there  that  Shays,  together  with  a 
much  larger  group  of  insurgents,  decided  to 
attack  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  He  was  to  be 
joined  by  Luke  Day  of  West  Springfield  and 
Eli  Parsons  from  Chicopee.  However,  Days' 


Relief  cut  of  Daniel  Shays  from  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 


messenger  was  intercepted  and  held,  so 
neither  man  joined  Shays. 

On  January  25,  1787  Shays  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  called  themselves  The 
Regulators,  marched  into  Springfield,  ad- 
vancing from  the  east  along  Boston  Road. 
Each  debt-ridden  farmer  wore  a  sprig  of 
evergreen  in  his  hat. 

As  they  approached  the  arsenal  from  Bos- 
ton Road,  General  Shepherd  of  Westfield  was 
ordered  by  Governor  Bowdoin  to  defend  the 
federal  property.  Although  sympathetic  to  the 
farmers.  Shepherd  sent  a  messenger  to  Cap- 
tain Shays  that  he  would  fire  if  the  group  did 
not  halt.  Shays  continued  to  advance.  General 
Shepherd  fired  over  their  heads,  and  still  the 
ii\surgents  kept  coming.  This  time  Shepherd 
fired  into  their  ranks,  scattering  the  men  in  all 
directions,  when  the  gunfire  ended  four  men 
lay  dead,  and  one  was  wounded. 

Without  the  help  of  Day  and  Parsons,  a 
planned  second  attack  was  not  attempted. 
Though  200  men  had  deserted  him.  Shays 
regrouped  his  remaining  forces  in  Pelham 
and  marched  to  Petersham.  There,  they 
hoped  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  four  Boston 
merchant-financed  regiments  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln. 

General  Lincoln  led  an  all-night  march 
through  a  heavy  snowstorm  and  took  Shays' 
men  by  surprise  on  the  morning  of  February 
4th.  Scattering  the  farmers  with  artillery, 
Lincoln's  regiments  continued  tracking  them 
down,  one  by  one. 

Some  who  were  captured  were  condennned 
to  death  by  hanging  and  were  brought  to 
Northampton.  A  scaffold  was  erected,  crowds 
gathered,  a  sermon  was  preached  and  prayers 
said.  At  the  last  moment,  though,  a  reprieve 
came  from  Governor  Bowdoin. 

Though  there  were  sporadic  uprisings. 
Shays'  Rebellion  was,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, over.  Only  one  battle  remained,  which 
would  be  the  bloodiest  of  all. 

A  Captain  Perez  Hamlin  of  Lenox  who, 
after  the  attack  at  Petersham  escaped  to  New 
York,  continued  to  raid  Massachusetts  towns. 
On  February  20  Perez,  with  80  men,  attacked 
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Stockbridge.  Splitting  into  small  parties  they 
pillaged  and  terrorized  the  town.  From  there 
they  moved  to  Great  Barrington  where  they 
continued  to  plunder,  steal,  and  kidnap  in- 
nocent people.  Having  stole  rum  and  whis- 
key, the  men  were  all  in  a  drunken  state. 

About  40  men  had  slipped  away  from 
Stockbridge  and,  under  the  command  of 
Major  John  Ashley,  determined  to  make  a 
stand  at  Sheffield  to  stop  the  rebels. 
Lieutenant  Goodrich,  with  men  from  Shef- 
field, teamed  up  with  Ashley's  forces.  Think- 
ing the  rebels  might  escape  to  New  York,  they 
turned  towards  Egremont. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  turned  toward  Shef- 
field in  pursuit  of  Ashley.  When  Ashley  saw 
that  they  were  not  far  behind  he  turned  and 
regrouped,  forming  his  company  into  three 
parts.  The  two  groups  met  on  the  road  to 
Egremont.  Two  rebels  died  during  the  battle 
and  one  died  later.  The  village  schoolmaster 
and  one  militiaman  were  killed  too.  Dr.  Bur- 
ghardt  was  wounded,  as  were  30  rebels. 

In  the  Connecticut  Magazine  of  February 
22,  1787  a  gentleman  from  the  Berkshires 
notes  that  "The  spirit  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
is  apparently  broken  here." 

Although  condemned  to  death  for  his  part 
in  the  uprising.  Shays  escaped  to  Vermont.  He 
eventually  settled  in  Sparta  near  Scottsburg, 
New  York  and,  after  the  death  of  Abigail, 
married  Rhoda  Havens.  Parsons,  too,  evaded 
capture. 

In  fact,  no  one  was  ever  executed  for  taking 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Though  some  served 
time  in  prison,  most  were  eventually  par- 
doned by  Governors  Bowdoin  and  Hancock. 

Shays  and  Parsons,  with  others,  were 
granted  a  full  pardon  on  June  13, 1788.  Shays 
lived  in  poverty  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  died 
September  19,  1825  at  the  age  of  85.  He  is 
buried  in  Conesus  Union  Cemetery  North  at 
Scottsburg,  in  Livingston  County,  New  York. 
Eli  Parsons  died  in  1806  at  Oswego,  New 
York. 

Luke  Day,  imprisoned  in  Boston,  was  given 
a  full  pardon  after  the  town  of  West 


Springfield  petitioned  for  his  release.  He  died 
in  Jime  of  1801  at  the  age  of  58.  (This  year  the 
Historical  Society  of  West  Springfield  placed 
a  marker  on  his  grave  in  the  Paucatuck 
Cemetery.)(1986). 

General  Shepherd  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Westfield,  and  spent  many  years  in  public 
service.  General  Lincoln  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1788.  After 
losing  his  post  in  the  election  of  1787,  Gover- 
nor Bowdoin  later  became  a  writer  of  scien- 
tific papers. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  still  enduring  a 
declining  economy,  proved  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  at  the  polls.  The  state  elections  of 
May,  1787  saw  an  almost  entirely  new  legisla- 
ture. And  n:\any  of  the  positions  went  to 
former  Shaysites.  John  Hancock  beat  James 
Bowdoin  by  a  3-1  margin  to  become  the  new 
governor,  and  promised  in  his  inaugural 
speech  to  "...relieve  as  much  as  possible,  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  to  maintain  a  strict 
adherence  to  private  and  public  justice." 

Shays'  Rebellion,  while  technically  a 
failure,  focused  national  attention  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  at 
a  time  when  the  states  were  choosing 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  The  events  served  to  strengthen 
the  movement  for  a  Federal  Constitution 
which  was  adopted,  after  months  of  debate 
by  the  delegates,  on  September  17, 1787. 
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Peter  Gibbons 
1730  - 1824 

By  William  S.  Hart 


In  our  1991  winter  issue  we  published  a 
letter  of  Peter  Gibbons  that  is  in  the  Granville, 
Mass.  Library.  It  was,  as  he  called  it,  "a  short 
narrative  of  my  life."  We  have  uncovered 
another  letter  which  was  written  on  June  30, 
1819  and  is  addressed  to  his  grandchild. 
Again  this  is  copied  as  it  was  written  by  this 
sage  old  gentleman  in  his  nineties. 

Dear  Grand  child, 

After  my  love  to  you  wishing  you  well,  I 
would  inform  you  that  through  the  goodness 
of  God  to  me,  I  am  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
health  in  my  body,  but  feeble  in  my  hips  and 
legs.  I  cannot  go  without  2  staves.  About  the 
house  I  can  walk  some  on  a  smooth  "grate", 
but  when  I  go  out  of  doors  the  light  overcom- 
es my  eyes  so  that  I  see  nothing  more  than  a 
glimmer.  The  reason  why  my  eyes  dazzle  so 
is  a  disorder  in  the  back  of  my  head  which  I 
call  dizziness,  but  I  hope  you  are  enjoying 
health  and  "great"  purity.  You  complain  of 
being  weakly  but  I  hope  you  will  become 
healthy  and  well  and  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber one  thing  needful.  Read  your  bible,  pray 
to  God,  keep  the  Sabbath,  attend  public  wor- 
ship when  you  can.  Make  a  profession  of 
religion,  let  it  be  known  by  your  good  conver- 
sation coupled  with  fear.  Don't  spend  your 
time  in  idle  amusements,  and  trifling  notions, 
which  tend  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  that 
which  is  better.  Let  us  remember  time  is  short, 
and  let  us  spend  it  in  the  best  manner  we  can. 
You  feel  young  and  gay  but  remember  some 
die  under  30,  and  some  under  40,  and  more 
under  50,  and  but  few  live  over  60  years.  Let 
us  spend  our  time  as  we  shall  wish  we  had 
done,  when  we  come  to  die.  Do  justice  to  all 
you  deal  with.  Try  to  regulate  your  mind  to 
steadiness.  Don't  be  too  rude  and  unsteady. 


I  will  write  a  verse  which  I  learnt  in  my 
primer  when  I  was  a  boy,  which  was  this. 

Have  communion  with  few. 
Be  intimate  with  one. 
Deal  justly  with  all. 
Speak  evil  of  none. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  that  is  agreeable 
to  your  mind  to  settle  yourself  for  life,  accept 
it  and  be  steady.  Do  your  duty.  I  want  to  have 
you  study  your  book  more  and  try  to  be  a 
better  "reader"  you  just  love  a  book  as  you 
ought  to  nor  never  did  since  I  knew  you.  I 
used  to  love  my  book  when  I  was  young,  and 
so  I  became  a  reader.  A  book  was  my  play- 
thing. I  had  no  desire  to  spend  my  time  in 
getting  jugs  of  water  on  the  hearth  and  put- 
ting in  green  things  to  see  how  long  they 
would  grown  there.  That  is  spending  time 
poorly  and  many  such  foolish  practices  there 
are.  There  are  many  other  foolish  practices 
among  our  yoimg  people  that  had  better  be 
let  alone. 

Follow  but  all  must  act  for  themselves  but  I 
can  only  advise  he  who  confesses  and  for- 
sakes his  sins  shall  find  mercy.  I  have  good 
regard  for  you  Lucy,  I  hope  you  will  do  well. 
You  are  kind  to  me  and  I  hope  you  will  be  well 
provided  for  as  long  as  you  live  and  be 
prepared  for  a  better  world  above.  I  will  write 
my  age.  I  was  bom  April  8,  1730.  I  was  89 
years  old  last  April.  I  am  in  my  90th  year.  Keep 
this  to  remember  me  your  grandfather  by  as 
long  as  you  live.  Don't  lose  it  or  dirty  it.  So  I 
conclude. 

Your  grandfather  Peter  Gibbons. 
Granville  July  5,1819 
Excuse  my  mistakes  and  blundering, 
I  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
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West  Granville  Cemetery  Record 
of  the  Revolutionary  War 

Submitted  by  Doris  H.  Wackerbarth 


May  27, 1787  Ezra  Baldwin,  a  veteran  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  conveyed  to  the  Middle 
Granville  Parish  -  now  West  Granville  -  for  a 
"burying  yard,"  a  section  of  his  rocky  acres 
closest  to  the  West  Granville  meetinghouse 
and  parade  ground  common,  for  which  he 
received  6.  The  plot  covered  a  hilltop  several 
hundred  feet  back  from  the  east-west  road, 
beyond  an  expanse  of  marsh  which,  over  the 
years,  swallowed  up  cart  load  after  cart  load 
of  rock  fill.  It  was  eighty-nine  years  before  the 
causeway  to  the  cemetery  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  cemetery  association  by  gift  of 
deed  of  Francis  B.  Cooley  of  Hartford,  whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  to  be  buried 
there.  Seven  years  later,  neighbors  Mary 
Reeves  and  Linus  Hubbard  deeded  parcels  of 
land  along  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery, 
toward  the  highway,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
driveway,  and  brought  the  cemetery  to  its 
present  size.  Today,  flags  flutter  over  the 
graves  of  thirty-nine  of  Granville's  over  270 
veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  are 
buried  together  in  the  new  section  of  the 
cemetery. 

In  1774,  the  four  villages  of  Granville,  with 
their  tumbling-brook  power,  was  the  third 
largest  town  in  Western  Massachusetts,  its 
population  of  1,126  citizens  greater  than  that 
of  Springfield.  That  year,  Timothy  Robinson, 
a  Granville  selectman,  attended  a  sub  rosa 
Provincial  Congress  in  Cambridge,  called  to 
address  the  problems  presented  by  the  "In- 
tolerable Acts"  that  had  been  imposed  upon 


New  England:  two  obstreperous  governors 
foisted  upon  Massachusetts;  over  three 
thousand  red-coated  soldiers  to  keep  the 
rebellious  "Yankees"  in  order,  so  that  an  army 
of  occupation  for  ten  years  had  been  housed 
and  fed  at  the  hosts'  expense;  the  Fisheries  Act 
had  ruined  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
fishermen  along  the  coasts;  the  British  had 
brought  paper  money  which  was  of  no  value; 
and  had  issued  an  edict  that  forbid  the  towns 
to  meet  to  discuss  resistance  to  taxes  on  tea, 
molasses,  paper,  glass,  lead  and  paint. 

The  Congress  at  Cambridge  encouraged 
Granville  to  "Divide  the  residents  into  two 
companies  of  military  at  the  Great  Valley." 
The  next  year,  the  town  voted  to  supply  its 
militia  with  powder  and  lead,  "...if  called  to 
action.. .to  raise  50  pounds  of  bounty...  £15  to 
every  minute  man  for  six  half-days  of  training 
who  would  enlist  in  the  army  one  year,  and 
15  shillings  to  pay  for  an  instructor."  Actual- 
ly, Granville  had  three  companies  of  militia. 
All  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  more  or 
less,  which  were  able  to  bear  arms,  drilled  on 
its  greens  by  their  meetinghouses  at  Granville 
Center,  Middle  Parish  (Now  West  Granville) 
and  West  Granville,  now  Tolland.  CToday's 
Granville  did  not  have  a  green,  and  did  not 
build  a  church  until  1824,  by  which  time  chur- 
ches no  longer  were  meetinghouses.) 

An  account  of  the  thirty-nine  Granville 
veterans,  whose  headstones  are  in  the  West 
Granville  cemetery,  provides  a  representation 
of  how  Granville  served  in  our  Revolution. 
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Following  the  confrontation  on  Lexington 
Green,  and  "the  shot  heard  around  the 
world,"  April  19, 1775,  Liniis  Bates,  25,  David 
Rose  Jr.,  40,  and  John  Cornwell,  62,  were 
among  the  forty-three  members  of  Capt.  Lab- 
beus  Ball's  company,  who  left  Granville  April 
29  and  rallied  at  Roxbury  with  other 
militiamen  from  throughout  New  England 
and  New  York. 

All  three  received  a  bounty  coat  or  its 
equivalent.  A  German  officer  with  the  British 
sketched  a  bounty  coat  as  a  caped  jacket  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  with  four  rows  of  fringe 
spaced  on  the  sleeves,  two  rows  of  fringe 
around  the  short  cape,  and  two  about  the 
skirt.  Their  leather  hats  carried  the  inscription 
"Congress."  He  showed  the  riflemen 
barefoot. 

In  May,  2nd  Corp.  Benjamin  Barnes,  a 
veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was 
among  other  Granville  men  who  enlisted  for 
three  months.  In  1755,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  had  been  at  Crown  Point  as  an  ox-cart 
driver,  and  managed  to  escape  when  Fort 
Ticonderoga  fell.  Since  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety  threw  everyone  avail- 
able into  preparing  the  earthworks,  which 
were  thrown  up  overnight  at  Breed's  and 
Bunker  Hills  June  17,  the  Granville  men 
would  have  been  engaged  there.  That  con- 
frontation, which  resulted  in  1,054  casualties 
out  of  2,200  militia  engaged,  taught  the  British 
never  to  give  the  Yankees  a  chance  to  dig.  The 
three-month  recruits  would  still  have  been  in 
the  area  when  General  George  Washington 
arrived  July  2  to  take  charge  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army. 

Barnes  continued  to  serve  throughout  the 
war,  advancing  through  the  ranks  to  Captain. 

For  the  most  part,  small  town  militia  were 
middle-aged  men  with  families,  generally 
with  sons  at  least  in  their  early  teens,  who 
were  able  to  carry  on  farm  work  under  their 
mother's  supervision,  but  were  judged  to  be 
not  yet  stalwart  enough  to  be  subjected  to  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  injury  and  disease, 
exposure,  poor  rations  and  grueling  treks. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  very  un- 
hurried affair.  The  British  had  been  preparing 


to  put  down  rising  resistance  and  had  sup- 
plies at  hand.  Being  old  hands  at  making  war, 
and  being  more  or  less  prepared,  until  near 
the  end  of  the  War,  they  prolonged  the 
periods  between  attacks  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  so  that  they  kept  themselves  abundantly 
supplied.  The  Continental  Congress  began  at 
once  to  negotiate  for  supplies  through  a 
dummy  agency,  Hortalez  et  Cie,  since  at  first 
foreign  powers  were  leary  of  being  engaged 
against  England.  With  communications  and 
transportation  being  as  pitifully  slow  as  they 
were,  it  was  not  until  France  formally  came 
into  the  War  in  1778  that  colonial  supplies 
began  to  be  in  any  way  adequate. 

John  Cornwell,  who  went  East  in  April, 
remained  only  nine  days  in  the  rebel  camp.  In 
August,  he  was  in  a  company  sent  to  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  which  Ethan  Allen's  Green 
Mountain  Boys  had  taken  from  the  British  a 
month  after  Lexington.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  had  directed  its  generals 
to  seize  "Montreal  and  other  parts  of  the 
country"  in  order  to  cut  off  British  supplies  of 
men  and  arms  from  the  north. 

The  Canadian  campaign  has  been 
described  as  "an  endless,  bleeding  wound 
that  drained  strength  away  from  the  main 
effort."  In  spite  of  winter  hazards  along  Lake 
Champlain  and  portaging  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  western  Massachusetts  regiments 
successfully  stormed  Montreal.  They  were  to 
rendezvous  with  other  regiments  which  dis- 
embarked from  Newburyport  September  19. 
Historians  refer  to  their  march  as  one  of  the 
most  terrible  in  military  history.  The  bateaux 
hurriedly  built  for  transport  along  the  Ken- 
nebec and  the  falls  and  rapids  of  Maine  rivers 
were  of  green  wood;  the  streams  were  swift 
and  supplies  too  often  swamped  and  lost.  By 
the  time  snow  fell,  men  were  boiling  raw  hide 
and  candles  for  rations.  A  Connecticut 
colonel,  branded  a  coward,  wisely  turned 
back  and  took  his  surviving  men  home. 
Hundreds  had  died  of  illness  and  injury  and 
many  were  buried  along  the  way.  Just  over 
one-half  of  their  original  number  arrived 
above  Quebec  to  rally  with  the  remnants  of 
the  western  army.  Their  combined  forces 
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were  soundly  defeated  December  31  at 
Quebec. 

In  January,  1776,  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts elevated  Timothy  Robinson,  48,  a 
Granville  selectman  before,  during  and  after 
the  War,  to  be  Lt.  Colonel  in  Col.  John 
Mosely's  3rd  Hampshire  Company.  For 
eighteen  year  he  had  served  as  Clerk  of  his 
District  of  Hampshire  County,  which  then 
covered  all  of  Western  Massachusetts.  In 
1775,  when  Granville  was  designated  a  town 
rather  that  a  district,  and  gained  the  right  to 
representation  in  the  General  Court,  the 
honor  went  to  Squire  Robinson.  Throughout 
the  war  he  served  continuously  in  the  army 
and  in  the  General  Court.  He  was  in  Boston 
when  Washington  arrived,  and  communi- 
cated with  him  regularly. 

In  February,  his  company,  with  newly- 
elected  Capt.  Aaron  Coe,  46,  (he  was  also  a 
Deacon),  was  at  Hconderoga.  John  Tibbies, 
51,  (whose  father-in-law  was  a  die-hard  Tory 
magistrate  for  George  in,)  was  elected  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  by  his  men;  and  Seth  Coe  was  a 
private  in  his  company.  March  5,  1776,  the 
astonished  British,  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  entrenched  in  Boston,  received  pimish- 
ing  artillery  fire  from  Dorchester  Heights. 
Col.  Henry  Knox,  a  Boston  bookseller  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  had  directed  the  removal 
of  the  artillery  from  Ticonderoga  to  Dor- 
chester through  the  worst  month  of  a 
miserable  winter.  We  can  appreciate  what  a 
fete  had  been  accomplished  by  the  realization 
that  passage  down  the  steep  and  narrow 
gorge  from  Russell  Mountain  into  Westfield, 
along  Upper  Western  Avenue,  was  only  a 
matter  of  about  three  miles  out  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  similar  terrain.  (The  trek  was 
reenacted  in  1976,  during  the  Bi-Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.) 

Within  three  weeks.  General  Howe 
withdrew  from  Boston  leaving  behind 
dummy  sentries  labeled,  "Welcome,  Brother 
Johnathan." 

Through  the  spring  of  1776,  the  British  navy 
waited  in  New  York  Harbor  for  the  colonists 
to  come  to  them  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Instead, 


at  Philadelphia,  July  4th,  the  Yankees 
celebrated  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  August,  32,000  British  troops,  which  had 
been  held  in  abeyance  on  twenty  British 
frigates  and  hundreds  of  transports,  began  to 
wade  ashore  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Is- 
land. 

During  September  and  October,  Granville 
companies  were  dispatched  to  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Among  them  were  Seth  Parsons,  who 
had  been  at  Ticonderoga;  Amos  Baldwin,  32; 
Ezra  Baldwin,  39;  James  Burt  Jr.,  43;  Israel 
Canfield,  35;  Aaron  Curtis,  40;  Enoch  Coe,  40, 
and  his  cousin,  Joseph  Coe,  26;  Dan  Robinson, 
19,  and  John  Spelman,  Jr.,  35,  who  for  some 
strange  reason,  possibly  his  size,  took  with 
him  his  son,  Levi,  who  was  only  twelve, 
which  is  verified  by  other  records.  John  Hb- 
bels  Sr.,  who  had  served  at  Ticonderoga  with 
Aaron  Coe,  who  continued  there,  served  this 
company  as  a  1st  lieutenant.  They  were 
engaged  in  battles  at  White  Plains,  Scarsdale, 
Tarrytown  and  New  Castle.  By  this  time. 
General  Washington's  efforts  were  plagued 
not  only  by  inadequate  supplies,  but  com- 
pleted enlistments  and  nearly  wholesale 
desertions.  November  15,  Israel  Canfield, 
Dan  Robinson,  and  John  Spelman  Jr.  and  son 
Levi  were  at  North  Castle  when  General 
Howe  bypassed  their  encampment  and  took 
Fort  Washington,  capturing  3,000  prisoners, 
1,146  cannon,  12,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
2,800  muskets  and  400,000  cartridges  —stag- 
gering losses.  In  December,  troops  again  were 
dispatched  to  Ticonderoga,  and  Alexander 
Stewart,  18,  was  among  fresh  recruits  sent  to 
General  Washington's  relief  in  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley.  In  New  York  City,  General 
Howe  retired  for  the  winter. 

In  the  summer,  Thomas  Paine  had  raised 
everyone's  spirits  with  his  pamphlet.  Com- 
mon Sense;  now  he  wrote  The  Crisis:  "These  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls:  the  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this 
crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country; 
but  he  that  stands  it  Now,  deserves  the  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like 
hell,  is  not  necessarily  conquered;  yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the 
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conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph." 

The  Continental  Army  was  not  physically 
or  philosophically  equipped  to  make  war  at 
leisure.  Christmas  Eve,  Washington  turned 
the  tide  of  expectations  by  crossing  the 
Delaware  and  capturing  an  enemy  encamp- 
ment at  Trenton.  He  took  prisoner  1,000 
celebrating  Hessians  with  only  four  Yankees 
wounded,  and  none  slain. 

By  1777,  the  dummy  firm  of  Hortalez  et  Cie 
"was  functioning  with  quiet  efficiency.  Logis- 
tically,  the  year  1777  was  opening  most 
propitious."  Exchanged  prisoners  were 
returning  to  battle  as  seasoned  troopers,  so 
that  by  the  spring  the  colonial  army  was 
"taking  shape  and  size  to  a  degree  that  was 
miraculous  to  those  who  could  look  back  on 
the  starved,  ragged  4,000-odd  who  had  strug- 
gled south  to  the  Delaware  in  December  1776. 

Jacob  Baldwin,  who  is  credited  with  being 
a  lieutenant,  was  only  nineteen  when  he 
served  his  only  hitch:  seventy-seven  days 
with  a  Yankee  company,  from  February  25  to 
April  13,  1777,  during  the  time  the  British 
began  to  probe  south  toward  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston.  In  the  late  summer  of  1777, 
James  Burt  Jr.  ,  44,  Samuel  Hall,  39,  David 
Parsons,  42,  (a  Deacon),  and  David  Rose  Jr., 
42,  are  listed  as  answering  an  alarm  at  Ben- 
nington. 

In  July,  General  Burgoyne  had  recaptured 
Ticonderoga,  whose  major  artillery  had  so 
well  served  the  cause  at  Boston  two  years 
before.  He  had  heard  that  the  Green  Moim- 
tain  Boys  had  great  masses  of  stores  and  un- 
counted horses  in  their  New  Hampshire 
Grant  (Vermont).  Unfortimately  for  him  he 
believed  the  rumor  that  the  woods  there  were 
full  of  Loyalists  eager  to  form  regiments  for 
the  king.  He  sent  two  Hessian  commanders, 
Baum  and  Breymann,  to  meet  British  troops 
from  Fort  Miller  on  the  Hudson.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were  to  besiege  the  Yankee  muni- 
tions at  Manchester  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ragged  citizen  armies. 

Baum  was  accompanied  by  the  wives  (one 
was  pregnant)  and  toddlers  of  Hessian  of- 
ficers, and  Indian  recruits  who  did  not  under- 
stand German.  The  Germans  did  not  speak 


English  and  could  not  control  the  Indians 
who  "shot  all  loose  horses  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
it,  and  slaughtered  cattle  not  to  eat  but  to  get 
the  highly  prized  cowbells  that  hung  about 
their  necks." 

Neither  Hessian  contingent  reached 
Manchester.  "Rain  fell,  roads  became  ribbons 
of  mud,  the  column  was  hampered  by 
wheeled  vehicles  (coaches  for  the  women  and 
children)  that  never  should  have  been 
brought  along,  and  Breymann's  military 
pedantry  was  so  intense  that  he  kept  halting 
his  men  to  align  their  ranks  properly.  Rate  of 
progress  rarely  exceeded  a  half-mile  per  hour. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  the  relief 
column  met  scattered  bodies  of  armed 
civilians  whom  Breymann  mistook  for  eager 
Tories.  Sharp  fire  from  front  and  flanks  quick- 
ly disillusioned  him,  and  an  obstinate  fight 
began  along  the  road  to  Bennington.  By  dusk, 
Breymann's  annmunition  was  gone,  his  two 
pieces  lost,  most  of  his  horses  shot,  and  he  was 
wounded.  He  ordered  a  retreat  still  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  a  bare  mile  from  the  point  of 
his  farthest  advance  Baum's  whole  command 
had  been  wiped  out  a  few  hours  earlier,  only 
nine  survivors  reaching  the  base. 

"The  retreat  was  harassed  until  long  after 
dark  by  one  of  the  oddest  forces  to  appear  in 
the  whole  war... commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  John  Stark. ..and  Colonel  Seth 
Warner's  Continentals... hundreds  of  men 
from  western  Massachusetts.. .a  ...strange 
array...put  out  of  action  for  good  over  800  of 
Burgoyne's  solid  Germans."  If  their  dates  of 
enlistments  are  correct,  there  was  only  mop- 
ping up  for  the  Granville  recruits. 

In  September,  more  Granville  troops  were 
sent  to  Saratoga.  At  Bennington  and  Saratoga 
the  war  took  on  the  aspect  of  Indian  fighting, 
unlike  the  formal  warfare  which  had  been 
fought  up  to  this  point.  The  enemy  hierarchy 
was  baffled  when  they  could  see  nothing  to 
strike  against,  no  way  of  estimating  enemy 
strength.  "Suddenly  there  was  move- 
ment..made  by  half-seen  men  with  fur  caps 
and  long  rifles.  Somewhere  an  unearthly 
turkey-gobbling  broke  out.  With  the  crack  of 
rifles,  every  British  officer  in  the  advance  was 
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shot  down  (Some  by  men  in  trees.)  Noncoms 
and  private  began  to  topple..."  The  new  war- 
fare marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
British,  though  the  dreadful  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  lay  ahead  for  the  dedicated  Americans. 

After  Saratoga,  the  British  evacuated 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  and  hurried 
back  to  New  York  City.  By  that  time  they  held 
only  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Port 
in  the  north. 

February  6,  1778,  ambassadors  of  Louis 
XVI,  who  had  surreptitiously  been  sending 
supplies  and  ammunition,  signed  a  Treaty  of 
Alliance  with  wily  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
first  garments  that  in  any  way  resembled 
uniforms  then  began  to  arrive  in  port,  brown 
and  blue  coats,  faced  with  red. 

In  July,  a  French  fleet  arrived  off  the 
Delaware  Capes  in  anticipation  of  ousting  the 
British  from  New  York  City,  Newport,  R.I. 
and  Philadelphia. 

May  1 7, 1 779,  Granville  voted  "to  raise  £960 
to  pay  the  nine-months-men  for  service  in  the 
Continental  Army."  At  the  same  time,  it  regu- 
lated the  price  of  labor,  transportation,  and 
basic  supplies.  Granville  militia  were  as- 
signed to  New  London,  and  Ebenezer  Barnes, 
49,  and  Jonathan  Comwell,  21,  served  there 
from  July  through  September.  (Jonathan  died 
young,  without  ever  marrying,  and  his  death 
may  have  been  the  result  of  his  seryice.)  Oc- 
tober 19,  Granville's  town  meeting  voted  "to 
support  the  families  where  the  head  is  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  to  have  a  town  store 
(supply)  for  them  and  a  committee  of  two  to 
purchase  such  a  store." 

John  Tibbels  Jr.,  1 8,  was  the  last  of  the  Gran- 
ville thirty-nine  to  enter  the  war.  In  1778,  aged 
18,  he  served  with  a  company  at  Fishkill, 
beyond  the  Hudson,  toward  the  Delaware 
Valley.  His  army  roll  describes  him  as  5' 7', 
with  light  complexion  and  light  hair.  He 
served  again  in  1780,  and  like  Jonathan 
Cornwell,  died  young  without  marrying, 
probably  from  the  same  cause.  By  this  time, 
the  War  was  being  fought  far  from  New 
England's  hills. 

June  19,  1780,  the  town  voted  to  pay  40 
shillings  to  every  soldier  serving  six  months. 


and  to  entice  lagging  enlistments  added  a 
bounty  of  6  or  20  bushel  of  wheat.  At  the  same 
time,  the  town  voted  "to  get  the  horses  re- 
quired by  the  State  for  the  army,"  for  which 
they  had  to  raise  1780  Continental  Currency. 

January  1781,  Daniel  Parsons  and  Jacob 
Bates  were  two  of  three  members  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  requisition  beef  for  the  army, 
and  a  bounty  of  £756  silver  money  was  voted 
for  16  Granville  soldiers  for  three  years.  The 
last  call  to  enlistment  was  issued  July  26, 1 781 . 
Each  man  who  volunteered  for  three  months 
was  granted  a  bounty  of  ten  silver  dollars,  the 
first  time  the  term  dollar  was  used  with  refer- 
ence to  currency.  September  6,  Granville 
voted  "to  raise  70  for  the  shirts,  shoes, 
blankets  and  stockings  required  by  the  State." 

October  2,  1781,  just  four  years  after 
Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Lord 
Comwallis  wrote  to  General  Washington  as- 
king for  a  ceasefire  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester.  As  the  sullen  redcoats  marched 
between  rows  of  victorious  French  and 
Americans  to  surrender  their  arms,  their  band 
played.  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down. 

In  1781,  Israel  Canfield  and  James  Burt  Jr., 
both  40,  died,  and  the  next  year,  Enoch  Coe, 
47,  who  that  year  received  one  of  the  town's 
three  licenses  to  operate  a  tavern,  possibly 
because  he  was  incapacitated,  died  also, 
probably  as  a  result  of  their  service  in  the 
army.  It  is  probable  that  men  who  served  only 
one  hitch  were  too  incapacitated  to  serve  later. 

John  Bates,  Titus  Hubbard,  Jabez  Johnson, 
and  Nathan  Parsons,  their  ages  60, 39  and  32, 
respectively,  when  the  war  began  in  1775,  are 
among  our  dedicated  thirty-nine,  yet  are  not 
listed  in  official  rolls.  Their  records  are 
verified  in  Granville  records,  but  due  to 
government  confusion  they  are  not  listed  as 
they  should  be.  Nathan  Parsons  died  in  1785, 
aged  33. 

In  1 782,  Col.  Robinson  and  Capt.  Aaron  Coe 
headed  a  contingent  of  Granville  men  or- 
dered to  Northampton  to  put  down  an  insur- 
rection that  was  boiling  up  there.  After 
stewing  four  yours,  the  unhappiness  and  dis- 
content against  Boston  bankers,  foreclosed 
mortgages  and  unfair  land  taxes  burst  into 
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Daniel  Shay's  full-blown  rebellion.  Eleven  of 
the  thirty-nine  men  accounted  for  here  are 
credited  with  from  two  to  four  days  service  at 
the  budding  insurrection  in  1782.  David 
Bates,  Seth  Coe,  Jonathan  Comwell,  Aaron 
Curtis,  David  Parsons,  and  Seth  Parsons  each 
served  in  at  least  one  campaign,  and  others 
served  more;  three  of  the  recruits  were  new, 
without  previous  service:  Jeremiah  Barnes, 
31;  Dan  Robinson  Jr.,  24;  and  Reuben  Spel- 
man,  19.  Dan,Jr.,  Reuben,  and  Seth  and  David 
Parsons  were  paid  rations  for  their  horses,  the 
first  record  of  such  disbursement.  No  Gran- 
ville men  are  listed  as  taking  part  in  Shay's 
Rebellion,  Perhaps  they  were  suffering  as 
much  from  the  same  injustices  as  the  men  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  so  that  they  were  not 
inclined  to  go  out  against  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  far  enough  away  from 
Springfield  and  the  Armory  not  to  get  in- 
volved. 

Only  Col.  Robinson  and  Aaron  Coe  took  an 
active  part  in  town  affairs  after  the  war  ended. 
Col.  Robinson  continued  as  selectman  and 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  for 
another  eleven  years,  when  he  suddenly 
retired  from  both,  though  he  lived  on  another 
ten  years.  Luke  Hitchcock,  who  served  as 
selectman  for  fourteen  years,  nine  with  Col. 
Robinson,  died  enroute  home  from  a  term  of 
enlistment  and  is  not  buried  with  his  neigh- 
bors, which  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  a  large 
nimiber  of  other  men  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice. 

The  year  Col.  Robinson  retired,  Capt.  Aaron 
Coe  won  the  office  of  constable  for  his  low 
bid. 

In  1791,  Jacob  Baldwin  was  granted  a 
license  for  a  tavern;  following  his  death  at  40, 
of  "putrid  fever"  in  1797,  his  wife  carried  on 
for  two  years  until  she  remarried  and  went  to 
Hartford  to  live. 

The  thirty-nine  men  accounted  for  here 
were  a  hardy  group.  Jeremiah  Barnes  lived  to 
be  94,  and  Benjamin  Barnes  was  one  of  two  to 
reach  93.  One  lived  to  reach  92,  one  to  88,  one 
to  87,  four  to  85,  one  to  83,  one  to  82,  and  six 
passed  75.  Alexander  Stewart,  who  entered 
service  at  only  18,  and  lived  to  be  83,  outlived 


three  wives  and  was  survived  by  a  fourth. 
*  *  * 

Information  about  West  Granville 
Cemetery  and  the  records  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  veterans  who  are  buried  there  were 
supplied  by  Henry  N4iller;  the  records  of  their 
service  is  from  Massachiasetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  Vital  Statis- 
tics are  from  Granville's  records  compiled  for 
the  individual  town  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
W  P  A;  Benjamin  Bame's  biography  is  from 
the  Barnes  family  genealogy;  individual  ref- 
erences and  records  of  the  Town  of  Granville 
are  from  the  History  of  Granville,  published 
by  Mrs.  Albion  Wilson,  1954,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  at  the  time  of  the  Granville's 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Information  on  the  War  itself  and  quota- 
tions regarding  it  are  from  The  American 
Heritage  Book  of  the  Revolution,  American 
Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  1958 
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The  American  Heritage  Book  of  the 
Revolution  shows  this  illustration 
with  the  explanation:  "About 
1775  a  German  engraver  made 
this  'accurate  representation'  of  a 
'very  durable  and  health/ 
American  rifleman^  basing  it  on 
a  drawing  by  a  Bavarian  officer 
who  had  served  with  the 
BriHsh." 

The  bounty  coat  awarded  the 
first  recruits  would  have  been 
like  this  and  not  like  the 
Minuteman  uniforms  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The 
Minuteman  imif  orms  were  not 
issued  until  1778,  when  the 
French  entered  the  war  and  sent 
the  first  official  imif orms. 
The  bounty  coat  was  made  of 
rough,  homespun  cotton  cloth. 
The  fringing  was  not  an  attempt 
to  be  fancy.  All  material  then 
was  narrow,  less  than  22  inches 
wide,  and  every  scrap  was  used. 
The  illustration  shows  that  at 
least  four  pieces  were  used  in 
each  sleeve.  The  fringe  was  the 
edge  of  the  material,  since  a  sal- 
vage took  time  and  material. 
Fringe  made  a  stronger  seam 
than  hand  stitching  along  a  cut 
edge. 
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Blandford  Cemeteries 
A  History  of  Time 


By  Duane  Wyman 


Often,  it  is  said,  the  history  of  a  city  or  town 
may  be  found  in  the  archives,  history  books, 
library  shelves,  historical  societies  or  in 
someone's  special  diary.  Too  frequently  over- 
looked is  the  local  cemetery.  The  history  of 
bygone  eras  can  often  be  relived  by  walking 
among  the  many  rows  of  headstones. 
Dysentery,  financial  bequeaths,  Indian  at- 
tacks, wars;  so  much  can  be  learned  if  one  but 
takes  a  moment  to  reflect. 

Blandford  has  had  at  least  ten  different 
burial  sites  with  other  one-and-two-grave 
lots  scattered  throughout  the  town.  The 
majority  of  these  sites  are  not  easily  found 
today  due  to  remoteness  or  the  land  being 
reclaimed  by  trees  and  scrub  growth.  One 
cemetery  had  to  be  completely  moved  when 
Cobble  Mountain  Reservoir  was  formed. 


Remains  located  in  this  cemetery  were 
reinterred  in  Pine  Hill  Cemetery,  Westfield, 
and  Mundale  (a  section  of  Westfield).  Also, 
bodies  were  re-buried  in  West  Granville  and 
in  our  own  Hill  Cemetery.  Ar  least  one  body 
was  later  buried  in  Chicopee. 

Stannard  Road  Cemetery  has  relatively 
easy  access  during  the  summer  months  and 
the  families  of  Babcock,  Church,  Frost  and 
Hamilton  who  lived  and  died  in  the  area  are 
buried  here.  In  the  "Puddin  Hill"  section  of 
town  is  the  Warfield  Cemetery  and  just  off 
Sperry  Road  is  the  Hastings  Cemetery. 

In  North  Blandford,  high  atop  a  hill  known 
as  "Nigger  Hill,"  can  be  found  the  headstone 
of  Giles  Tracy.  Nearby,  with  diligent  searching 
beneath  leaves  and  pine  needles,  one  can  find 
the  traces  of  a  small  burial  plot  used  by  a  local 
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group  of  Negroes  who  lived  and  worked  in 
the  area.  On  Herrick  Road,  Anthony  and 
Lucretia  Sizer  and  a  grandchild  name  Uri  are 
buried  in  a  small  family  plot.  On  Gibbs  Road 
is  the  Watson  Burial  site  and  a  family  by  the 
name  of  David  and  Rebecca  (a  daughter) 
Knox  can  be  found  on  Huntington  Road.  The 
Dayton  family  plot  is  located  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Route  23  and  the  former  Sperry  Road. 

What  of  the  other  burial  sites  in  town?  Ida 
Barker,  age  ten  years,  died  on  March  14, 1870, 
and  her  sister  Lottie,  age  three  years  and  ten 
months,  did  just  one  week  later  of  the 
dreaded  smallpox.  They  were  buried  where 
they  died,  but  the  graves  were  apparently  lost 
when  a  section  of  North  Blandford  Road  was 
re-located.  On  Birch  Hill  Road,  opposite  the 
William  Wyman  (Elmer  Hart)  residence,  is 
buried  Estella  Crooks,  age  one  month  and 
twenty-nine  days.  Angle  Nye  was  buried  on 
Brook  Road  on  her  father's  farm.  At  the  foot 
of  Long  Hill  is  a  marker  erected  on  the  spot 
where  a  runaway  horse  and  wagon  saw  its 


driver  thrown  and  killed. 

A  seven  month  son  of  Henry  B.  and  Hannah 
Wadham  was  buried  on  a  section  of  the 
George  Millard  Road  which  has  since  been 
discontinued.  The  inscription  on  the  stone 
reads: 

"Lie  here  sweet  babe 

And  take  thy  rest 

God  called  thee  home 

When  he  thought  best." 

The  "HiU"  and  North  Blandford  Cemetery 
remain  active  today.  The  "Old"  Cemetery 
near  the  Blandford  Historical  Building  was 
last  used  when  Howard  Gibbs  was  buried  in 
1941.  One  frequently  finds  tourist  as  well  as 
our  own  school  children  doing  "rubbings"  of 
headstones  and  copying  the  many  sayings 
which  are  inscribed  on  several  headstones. 
During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  weep- 
ing willow,  angel  faces  and  occasionally 
skulls  were  also  carved  into  the  markers. 

Favorite  verses  also  were  often  carved  into 
headstones. 
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"Death  is  a  debt 

To  Nature  due 

That  I  have  paid 

And  so  must  you." 

"Go  home  my  friends 

Wipe  off  your  tears 

I  must  lie  here 

nil  Christ  appears." 

"My  brothers  and  sisters  too 

Unto  you  all  I  bid  adieu 

No  more  we  can  each  other  see 

Therefore,  prepare  to  follow  me." 

Deacon  Israel  Gibbs  who  died  on  October 
5, 1780  said: 

"My  soul,  my  body 
I  will  trust 

With  him  who  numbers 
Every  dust." 

In  this  same  cemetery  can  be  found  the 
marker  of  William  Kerr  who  was  slain  by  the 
Indians  at  Fort  George  on  a  morning  scout, 
August  4, 1757.  Jane  Taggert  left  1300  dollars 
to  the  3rd  school  district  ($1300.00)  and  today 
Blandford  still  receives  income  on  these  in- 
vested monies.  A  marker  was  erected  in  her 
memory  and  the  inscription  reads: 

'To  conunemorate  her  charity  and  worth 

the  residents  of  the  district  erected 

this  monument." 

From  August  1st,  1802,  when  George  Baird 
died  at  the  age  of  five  months  twenty-three 
days,  until  October  25th,  1802,  when  Ruth 
Cochran  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  twenty- 
nine  children  died  in  the  Town  of  Blandford. 
Research  indicates  these  deaths  were  probab- 
ly caused  by  dysentery.  One  family  lost  four 
children;  six  families  lost  two  children;  and 
the  rest  one  each.  A  tragic  loss  of  life  of  epic 
proportions!  Many  stones  are  broken  and 


gone  in  the  "Old"  Cemetery.  One  can  only 
wonder  what  other  stories  could  be  told  if 
only  those  stately  pines  could  talk. 

Blandford  residents  served  their  town  and 
country  well  as  can  be  attested  by  the  many 
flags  that  fly  on  Memorial  Day.  Blandford  lost 
only  one  son  during  the  Second  World  War, 
James  Cook.  These  men  and  women  served 
with  dignity,  pride  and  determination  so 
characteristic  of  he  hardy  New  England  stock 
from  which  they  were  bom. 

The  history  of  a  town,  yes,  it's  found  in 
history  books  and  diaries.  But,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  chronicle  of  time  that  can  be  read  on 
headstones  if  one  but  takes  the  time  to  stop, 
read  and  reflect  upon  the  history  as  told  on  its 
white,  grey  and  red  soapstone  markers. 
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My  First  Car 

By  William  S.  Hart 


Last  fall  I  visited  a  small  transportation 
museum  in  Owls  Head,  Maine,  which  is  just 
south  of  Rockland  at  the  local  airport.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  several  restored,  fabric- 
covered  aeroplanes  as  well  as  some  vintage 
cars. 

Suddenly  my  pulse  beat  faster,  for  there, 
among  the  planes,  sat  a  1934  Ford  Roadster  in 
mint  condition.  This  was  a  duplicate  of  my 
first  car  The  restoration  was  perfect  in  every 
detail,  including  its  sparkling  finish.  In  my 
mind  it  exceeded  the  quality  that  the 
manufacturer  was  able  to  do  in  the  1930s. 

I  bought  my  Ford  in  the  summer  of  1942,  so 
you  can  see  it  was  nine  years  old,  and  I  paid 
seventy-five  dollars  for  it. 

Everything  is  relative,  but  at  that  time  I  was 
nineteen  years  old,  with  one  year  of  college 
behind  me,  and  I  was  working  that  summer 
for  a  large  family-owned  grocery  store.  I 
worked  six  days  a  week,  ten  hours  a  day  for 
twenty-four  dollars  which  works  out  to  forty 
cents  an  hour. 

I  drove  one  of  the  six  delivery  trucks,  and 
the  owner.  Mi.  Myron  J.  Bumham,  tried  to 
convince  me  there  was  a  good  future  in  the 
grocery  business  and  if  I  did  a  good  job  for 
him  that  summer  I  should  forget  going  back 
to  college  and  he  would  give  me  "an  inside 
job."  Just  think,  I  could  then  stand  on  my  feet 
sixty  hours  a  week  waiting  on  customers. 

Mr.  Bumham's  plan  didn't  work,  as  I  had  a 
fight  with  his  shipping  clerk,  a  staid  family 
man  with  "an  inside  job."  The  disagreement 
happened  on  a  Wednesday;  that  Saturday 
night  I  was  settling  up  my  delivery  route  cash 
with  Mr.  Bumham.  Just  as  we  finished,  old 
M.J.  Bumham  jumped  up  and  said:  "can't  get 
along  with  the  shipping  clerk  can't  work 
here."  He  promptly  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Fired! 

Time  and  fate  change  everything.  Pearl 


Harbor  had  struck  a  few  months  before  on 
December  7, 1941,  while  I  was  at  Trinity,  and 
then  in  the  late  summer  of  1942  my  father 
died.  I  would  tum  twenty  in  November  and 
be  subject  to  the  draft. 

I  fell  under  the  spell  of  all  the  government 
propaganda  to  join  the  air  force  and  have 
your  wings  as  a  flying  officer  in  six  months. 
In  my  mind,  I  saw  myself  being  trained  in  a 
Republic  P-47,  Thunderbolt  fighter  plane  at 
Westover  Field  and  then  going  on  to  glory  in 
air  combat. 

After  making  application  and  taking 
various  tests,  I  was  accepted  in  the  cadet 
flying  program  of  the  Army  Air  Force.  The 
system  wasn't  set  up  to  handle  the  huge 
response  of  the  impressionable  youths  (like 
me),  so  it  would  be  some  time  before  being 
called  to  duty. 

In  my  second  year,  instead  of  being  yanked 
out  of  college,  I  went  to  work  for  a  large 
Hartford  insurance  company  as  a  file  clerk. 
My  finances  did  not  improve.  I  now  worked 
five-and-one-half  days  for  eighteen  dollars  a 
week.  Out  of  my  pay  I  gave  my  widowed 
mother  eight  dollars  a  week  for  room  and 
board  and  on  the  remaining  ten  I  ran  my  car, 
dated,  and  paid  for  cigarettes  and  other  per- 
sonal things. 

My  1934  Ford  was  just  like  the  one  at  the 
museum.  It  was  a  two-door  roadster  with  a 
rumble  seat  and  canvass  top.  What  a  contrast 
with  today.  My  car  didn't  have  the  present 
halogen  headlights  or  even  the  previous  seal 
beams,  just  the  old  headlights  with  low 
candlepower  The  high  beams  were  not  blind- 
ing, but  did  throw  light  further  down  the 
highway  as  well  as  lighting  up  more  of  the 
shoulder 

As  it  came  from  the  factory  there  was  no 
radio  or  heater.  Later,  some  companies  came 
out  with  radios  and  heaters  that  could  be 
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hung  under  the  dashboard. 

The  V-8  engine  was  introduced  by  Ford  in 
its  1932  car  and  was  a  rapid  success.  This 
eight-cylinder  engine,  in  such  a  light  chassis, 
gave  it  the  pick-up  of  a  jack  rabbit.  You  never 
drove  it  as  fast  as  it  could  go  because  the 
average  blacktop  or  dirt  road  would  not  per- 
mit it.  The  other  problems  were  poor  tire 
quality,  poor  brakes,  and  poor  suspension. 

During  World  War  II  there  was  a  tire 
shortage  and  I  drove  on  four  recapped  tires, 
two  of  which  had  small  cuts  on  the  inside  tire 
walls  which  allowed  me  to  look  in  at  the  pink 
inner  tubes.  Wheel  balancing  was  in  its  infan- 
cy, so  at  any  high  rate  of  speed  the  wheel 
would  bounce  on  the  road  and  the  vibration 
would  come  up  through  the  steering  wheel. 

There  was  no  independent  suspension  of 
each  wheel  with  a  shock  absorber  and  a  coil 
spring.  This  car  had  a  transverse,  leaf  spring 
connecting  the  two  front  wheels  together  and 
the  same  at  the  rear.  With  this  set-up,  on  a 
rough  road,  had  the  tendency  to  spring  up 
and  down  like  an  old  buggy. 

The  next  problem  was  trying  to  stop  the  car 
if  you  were  at  any  high  speed.  Ford  did  not 
have  hydraulic  brakes  until  1939.  The  old 
brakes  were  mechanical  with  half-moon 
brake  shoes  with  asbestos  lining  that  ex- 
panded against  the  inside  of  the  wheel  hub 
when  the  brake  pedal  was  pushed. 

Today  we  have  power  brakes  with  a  master 
cylinder  that  exerts  equal  pressure  at  each 
wheel  so  the  car  can  stop  evenly.  We  even 
have  anti-lock  brakes  that  don't  let  the  tires 
skid. 

My  brakes  were  activated  by  four  brake 
rods  that  ran  from  the  brake  pedal  to  each 
wheel.  To  maintain  equal  pull  on  each  brake 
there  was  a  tumbuckle  in  each  rod  that  could 
be  turned  to  adjust  the  tension  needed. 

I  adjusted  my  brakes  by  driving  down  the 
road  at  about  thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  then 
hit  the  brake  pedal  to  lock  up  the  wheels.  The 
resulting  skid  marks  would  tell  me  which 
brake  was  out  of  adjustment.  Then  I  would 
tighten  or  loosen  the  tumbuckle  until  all  four 
tires  skidded  in  a  straight  line. 


To  get  better  tire  wear,  the  wheels  were 
aligned  by  loosening  the  "toe-in"  nut  on  the 
front  axle,  then  stretching  a  string  from  the 
front  of  the  front  tire  to  the  rear  of  the  rear  tire. 
When  the  front  was  aligned  properly,  the 
string  would  touch  both  the  front  and  rear 
outside  section  of  the  front  tire.  Then  the  "toe- 
in"  nut  would  be  tightened. 

We  had  no  modem  antifreeze  with  mst  in- 
hibitor and  expar\sion  tank.  Wood  alcohol 
was  used.  With  poor  design  of  water  pumps, 
engine  thermostats  and  radiators,  boiling 
over  was  frequent.  The  wood  alcohol  didn't 
bum,  but  it  would  eat  the  paint  off  the  hood 
if  it  boiled  over  on  it. 

On  my  budget  I  couldn't  afford  alcohol.  So 
each  night,  in  below  freezing  weather,  I 
drained  the  radiator.  The  next  moming  I  had 
to  start  the  car  and  let  it  warm  up  a  bit,  then 
fill  it  with  water.  During  the  day,  I  ran  out 
from  the  office  to  start  the  car  so  it  wouldn't 
freeze. 

One  of  my  buddies  had  a  1935  Ford  and  he 
beat  the  system  by  using  kerosene  instead  of 
alcohol.  The  only  problem  he  had  was  the 
kerosene  got  hot  and  leaked  out  of  one  of  the 
hoses  on  to  the  hot  engine  and  burned  the  car 
completely. 

I  should  mention  my  car  had  another  prob- 
lem. The  previous  owner  had  done  some  en- 
gine work  and  when  the  pan  was  put  back  on, 
one  of  the  rear  gaskets  was  crimped  so  there 
was  a  steady,  slow  drip  of  oil.  To  save  oil,  I  put 
a  can  tmder  the  drip  whenever  I  parked;  and 
then  before  I  drove  away,  I  took  off  the  oil  cap 
on  the  motor  and  poured  it  back  in. 

Winter  driving  wasn't  much  fun.  Lots  of 
people  put  their  cars  up  on  blocks  until 
spring.  The  poor  roads  weren't  plowed  as 
well  or  as  quickly  as  today.  Drainage  was  bad 
and  in  many  areas  there  were  still  troUey 
tracks  that  could  grab  a  wheel  and  throw  you, 
if  you  didn't  cross  them  just  right. 

Without  a  heater,  I  had  to  wear  heavy  cloth- 
ing and  gloves.  Being  a  roadster,  my  car  had 
no  roU-up  windows  but  did  have  canvas  side 
curtains  that  attached  to  the  doors.  There  was 
no  plastic  in  those  years,  so  isinglass  was  used 
for  the  window  portion  but  it  was  always 
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cloudy  and  full  of  scratches.  At  the  base  of  the 
side  curtain,  by  the  left  elbow,  was  a  hinged 
canvas  flap  large  enough  to  permit  an  arm  to 
be  stuck  out  to  signal  the  driver  behind  as  to 
which  way  you  might  turn. 

With  no  windshield  defroster,  sleet  was  a 
big  problem.  Even  in  heavy  rain,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see.  There  was  a  small  wiper  blade 
directly  in  front  of  the  driver  that  was  at- 
tached to  a  vacuum  motor  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  windshield.  This  was  run  by  a  small 
hose  running  from  the  intake  manifold  on  the 
top  of  the  engine.  Most  often  it  malfunc- 
tioned. 

A  friend  had  a  1932  Buick  with  dual  wipers 
connected  by  a  small  rod  so  that  they  worked 
in  imison.  The  little  vacuum  motor  would 
puU  the  blades  in  one  direction  and  at  the  end 
of  their  travel,  the  vacuum  would  be  broken 
and  a  spring  would  return  the  blades  to  the 
origiiwl  position.  The  spring  broke.  So  I  sat, 
as  a  passenger,  holding  a  string  that  went  out 
the  side  window  and  was  tied  to  the  blade  on 
my  side.  When  the  blades  went  left  and 
stopped,  I  pulled  them  back  with  the  string 
and  kept  repeating  this  as  we  drove  down  the 
road. 


Car  batteries  were  also  poor  and  finding  a 
dead  battery  was  quite  common.  I  tried  to 
park  on  a  slope  so  I  could  roll  downhill  and 
turn  the  motor  over  by  putting  the  gear  shift 
in  second  or  third,  then  letting  out  the  clutch. 
If  I  was  caught  on  level  ground,  it  didn't  take 
much  to  push  this  light  car  fast  enough  to 
jump  in,  put  it  in  gear  and  start  the  motor. 
Sometimes  I'd  be  caught  where  I  couldn't 
move  it,  so  I  took  the  tire  jack  and  jacked  up 
the  rear  wheel,  put  the  gear  shift  in  third  and 
spun  the  back  wheel  by  hand  which  turned 
the  engine  over  and  started. 

I  can  still  see  that  great  little  black  car  with 
its  cream  colored  wheels.  I  hear  the  even 
sound  of  that  small  horsepower  V-8  engine, 
feel  the  vibration  in  the  steering  wheel  and 
sense  the  freedom  of  driving  my  very  own  car 
in  the  summer  with  the  top  down  and  the 
breezes  all  around  me. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  go  back  to  it,  but  what  a 
wonderful  memory. 

Oh!  I  didn't  ever  get  to  fly  the  P47  with 
white  scarf  flying,  winning  dog  fights  with 
Japanese  Zeros.  I  ended  up  a  plodding 
Navigator  on  a  Boeing  B-17  Flying  Fortress 
Bomber. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Rev.  Hutchinson, 
an  early  minister  from  the  Town  of  Russell 

Submitted  by  Alice  Britton 


Jan.  18, 1863  Russell,  Mass. 

Sgt  Linas  Bascom,  buried  today  by  his  sister 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mallory.  Mr.  Bascom  31,  died  of 
wounds  at  the  Battle  of  Richmountain,  at 
Frederick,  Md.  Member  of  Co.  A7  Regt.  Wis- 
consin Volunteers.  He  was  a  native  of  Otis. 

Feb.  10 

Nellie  Dickenson,  youngest  daughter  of 
Deacon  William  and  Mrs.  S.  Dickenson,  age  2 
yr.  4  mo.,  disease  croup[.  A  little  beautiful  girl 
imusually  engaging.  Funeral  the  20th. 

Feb.  5 

Child  of  John  Veto,  age  6  mo.,  died  of  Quin- 
cy  French  Family 
Mar.  8 

Ellen  Sizer,  Blandford,  died  March  8, 1863 
of  Diphtheria,  aged  11  yrs.  6  mo. 
May  9 

Died  in  Russell,  a  daughter  Tobias  (colored) 
aged  6  yrs.,  consumption.  Funeral  Sunday  the 
10th,  5  p.m. 

June  1 

Mrs.  Sarah  Janson,  aged  about  30  yrs.,  a 
member  of  the  M.E.  Church  in  Blandford. 
Funeral  at  Methodist  Chapel  in  Blandford, 
June  4.  Mrs.  Janson  experienced  religion  in 
her  youth,  but  wandered  away;  but  in  her 
sickness,  was  revived  and  died  in  the  triumph 
of  faith. 

Jtme  4 

Widow  PoUy  Palmer  died  of  old  age  after  a 
lingering  sickness  of  many  months.  Her 
funeral  was  attended  at  the  Baptist  meeting 
house,  June  6,  age  73. 

Jtme  4 

Mrs.  Widow  Culver,  age  60,  also  of  old  age, 
both  these  old  ladies  died  about  the  same 
hour.  Mrs.  Culver  was  buried  on  the  Sabbath, 
June  7,  from  the  meeting  house.  I  preached  the 


funeral  sermon  under  deep  affection.  I  heard 
on  Sat.  6,  of  the  death  of  my  oldest  son,  John, 
in  the  army. 
SepL  23, 1863 

Miss  Ellen  Phenny,  aged  27,  consumption 
hopeful  Amerticius. 
Oct.  19 

Mr.  John  Prentis  Boyden,  abscess  on  liver,  a 
good  man. 
Jan.  1864 

An  infant  child  of  Mr.  Reed  Holcum,  age  6 
weeks. 
Jan.  17 

Mrs.  Francis  Lelia  Fronian,  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand, aged  22  yrs.,  died  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
and  was  brought  to  Russell  and  buried. 
Funeral  in  Meeting  House.  She  died  of 
Typhoid  Fever. 

April  12 

Child  of  Mr  Bradly  of  Conn.  Funeral  at  our 
meeting  hours,  aged  5  mo. 
April  15 

Mr.  William  Holmes,  aged  50,  Apoplexy. 
Funeral  Sunday,  17,  at  Meeting  House,  in- 
habitant of  Russell. 

July  1864 

Charles  King,  Disease  paralysis,  aged  44, 
son  of  Polly  Palmer  Aug.  5 

Ettie  King,  daughter  of  Rodalph  King, 
Typhoid  Fever,  aged  11  yrs. 

Aug.  9 

Infant  child  of  Mr.  James  Osborne,  a  few 
weeks  old. 
Oct.  6 

Edilie  Knox,  4  yrs.  Typhoid  Fever.  Father 
wounded  in  army.  Funeral  of  Sgt.  Nellson 
Bennet,  killed  in  a  fight  near  Goveman  Moors 
plantation,  July  1864. 
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Alone,  it  stands  beside  a  country  road. 
Its  clapboards  now  a  mottled,  ashen  hue. 
What  once  had  been  a  proud  and  trim  abode. 
Now  tattered,  with  its  rafters  all  askew. 

In  spring  the  lilacs  bloom  around  the  door; 
In  fall  the  sumacs  flame  beside  the  fence. 
Where  careful  beds  of  pansies  lay  before 
Wild  hordes  of  daisies  now  take  precedence. 

The  old  home  rest  in  sweet  repose  by  day. 
And  no  one  fears  to  pass  its  dreanung  door. 
But  with  the  night,  the  house  turns  silver-grey; 
Strange  footsteps  tap  upon  the  broken  floor. 
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The  windows  flash  with  eerie,  flickering  lights; 
Low  voices  moan  and  weep  in  deep  despair. 
And  no  one  dares  come  near  on  summer  nights 
The  place  that  in  the  daytime  seemed  so  fair. 

It's  memories  that  haunt  this  ancient  place. 
That  fill  the  empty  rooms  and  ragged  yard. 
It's  memories  that  day  and  night  will  race 
About  the  house,  forever  on  its  guard. 

Some  memories  are  happy;  some  are  sad. 
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Haunted  Houses  in  Huntington 

By  Pamela  G.  Donovan-Hall 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  entertain  those 
who  believe  and  not  necessarily  to  convince  those 
who  don't. - 

An  old  home  is  more  than  just  a  building 
with  walls,  ceilings  and  rooms.  It  stands  as  a 
monument  containing  its  own  history  or  the 
families  that  it  once  protected  and  sheltered. 
Some  former  family  members  continue  to 
walk  its  halls,  climb  its  stairs,  open  and  close 
its  doors,  even  though  they  have  been  dead 
for  many  years. 

These  unexplained  incidents  and  unusual 
occurrences  intrigue  most  of  us.  The  phrase 
'haunted  house'  is  not  a  topic  of  conversation 
at  gatherings  or  dinner  parties  by  usually 
remains  a  family  secret.  The  people  are  afraid 
to  admit  it  to  anyone,  afraid  to  describe  it  out 
loud  or  afraid  of  others'  reactions  to  it.  But, 
like  religion,  they  all  know  what  they  believe, 
what  they  see,  and  what  they  feel  in  their  own 
hearts. 

One  does  not  move  into  a  house  and  the 
next  morning  declare  it  haunted.  It  takes 
many  months  or  even  years  to  come  to  terms 
with  it.  Some  families  have  to  go  through 
many  stages  before  they  become  comfortable. 
Initially,  when  noises  are  heard,  assimiptions 
are  made:  it  was  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  kids,  the 
wind,  your  spouse,  or  the  house  settling. 
When  the  same  noises  continue,  realization 
sets  in.  The  dog  is  outside,  the  cat  is  curled  up 
by  your  feet,  everyone  is  sleeping,  it  is  a  calm 
night,  and  if  it  is  the  house  settling,  then  why 
does  it  sound  like  footsteps  every  time  it  "set- 
tles?" At  this  point  you  become  frightened 
and  the  bed  covers  are  your  only  protection, 
as  you  wait  for  someone  to  enter  your 
bedroom  at  any  moment.  Along  with 
daylight  comes  relief.  You  have  made  it 
through  another  night.  The  frightened  stage 
continues  until  anger  takes  its  place.  The 
decision  is  made  that  you  will  not  be  afraid  in 


your  own  house  and  you  begin  to  take  control 
of  the  situation.  Feeling  embarrassed  but  yet 
adamant,  a  family  meeting  is  called.  Much  to 
your  surprise,  others  have  heard  and  felt  the 
same  things  and  they  share  your  distress.  It  is 
agreed  that  there  are  things  in  this  world  that 
are  unexplainable  and  from  then  on  you  are 
able  to  joke  about  the  occurrences.  Having 
accepted  "it"  but  not  encouraging  "it,"  most 
families  give  it  a  name,  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  enjoy  their  home.  No  spiritualists 
are  called  in,  no  seance  is  scheduled,  and  no 
Ouiji  boards  are  purchased. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  these 
spirits  or  ghosts  appear.  Some  are  heard, 
some  are  felt  and  some  are  seen  or  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  three. 

Heard 

Three  generations  have  heard  the  same 
noises  in  this  old  house.  The  men  who  lived 
there  through  the  years,  have  worn  out  many 
pairs  of  slippers.  "Eharing  the  night  there  is  a 
loud  knocking  on  the  outside  door.  No  one  is 
ever  there  but  we  have  all  heard  it." 

Also,  over  the  years,  a  distinct  tapping 
sound  has  been  heard.  The  sound  has  been 
blamed  on  many  things.  It  was  quite  obvious 
to  some  family  members,  that  the  tree  branch 
was  tapping  against  the  window.  "We  cut  the 
tree  down  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  same 
tapping  noise  continues." 

This  family  has  researched  their  house  back 
to  the  late  1700s  and  have  called  their  visitor 
Horace,  one  of  the  original  owners.  "Horace 
has  been  here  for  many,  many  years.  We  joke 
about  it,  as  my  mother  did  with  me,  and  I  did 
with  my  own  children."  Recently,  it  has  been 
learned  that  Horace  was  blind  the  last  fifty 
years  of  his  life  due  to  a  blacksmith  injury! 

Could  the  tapping  be  his  cane? 
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Heard-seen 

"When  we  moved  into  our  home  it  had  a 

strange  feeling  to  it,  a  low  energy  level,  I 

would  say."  This  couple  heard  footsteps 

downstairs  many  times  and  tried  to  ignore 

them.  Once  they  could  not  be  ignored,  they 

decided  it  was  their  imaginations.  When  the 

same  soimds  continued,  they  realized  that  it 

had  been  something  else.  "Then  I  saw  a  man 

dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  hat  at  the  foot  of 

the  bed  over  by  the  window.  At  first  I  thought 

it  was  my  husband  until  I  really  looked  and 

realized  that  it  wasn't.  It  appeared  only  for  a 

few  seconds.  I  was  terrified  and  I  still  am.  At 

times  I  have  to  leave  the  lights  on  during  the 

night."  The  footsteps  continue  to  be  heard. 
»  *  * 

"In  the  pictures  you  have  seen  of  the  pre- 
vious owners  of  my  house,  was  there,  by  any 
chance,  any  of  a  lady  wearing  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat?"  I  was  recently  asked.  After 
much  prodding,  this  person  reluctantly  con- 
fessed that  her  aunt,  who  used  to  live  here 
before  she  died,  had  seen  a  ghost.  "She  got  up 
to  go  to  the  bathroom  one  night,  and  upon 
entering  her  bedroom,  saw  a  lady  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed  wearing  a  wide-brimmed 
hat.  My  aunt  said  that  she  was  not  afraid  and 
even  got  back  into  bed.  When  she  pulled  the 
bed  covers  over  her,  the  lady  disappeared. 
Because  of  the  hat,  we  did  not  see  her  face." 

Today,  she  hears  someone  walking  up  the 
back  stairs.  Also,  the  haU  light  is  foimd  on 
when  she  and  her  husband  insist  that  neither 
of  them  have  left  it  on. 

"One  time,  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  I  saw 
a  man  walk  into  the  back  hallway  and  imme- 
diately disappear.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
what  he  was  wearing,  it  happened  so  fast  and 
it  was  like  a  shadow,  but  I  know  it  was  a  man. 
My  husband  and  I  joke  about  the  noises  I  hear 
and  about  the  light  being  left  on  and  blame  it 
on  my  aimt  and  uncle  who  used  to  live  here." 

Heard-felt 

"Our  daughter,  who  was  about  four  at  the 
time  and  for  years  after,  kept  telling  us  that 
she  saw  a  man  walking  in  the  hallway  We 


didn't  believe  her  at  first  and  assumed  it  was 
just  her  imagination." 

Even  though  this  house  is  not  very  old,  the 
man  who  built  it  is  still  there.  "Both  my  hus- 
band and  I  kept  hearing  noises,  the  same 
sounds  at  the  same  time.  They  were  unmis- 
takably footsteps  on  the  stairways.  We  also 
heard  them  on  the  cellar  stairs,  as  we'd  hear 
the  stairs  creak  one  at  a  time.  If  I  was  alone  in 
the  house  and  heard  them,  I'd  grab  a  knife  or 
a  pair  of  scissors  to  protect  myself.  Other 
times,  I  would  get  a  feeling  that  someone  was 
watching  me  or  that  it  was  in  the  same  room 
with  me."  The  previous  occupants  of  the 
house  claimed  that  things  were  moved 
around  on  the  dining  room  table.  This  couple 
considered  the  source  but  later  wondered  if  it 
could  be  true.  "We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  Bert,  the  builder  and  joked  that  it  must 
be  him.  We  felt  that  he  must  have  liked  us  and 
felt  comfortable.  I  didn't  know  until  later  that 
not  only  did  Bert  build  the  house,  he  died  here 
also." 

*  *  * 

Not  far  away,  Bert  is  felt  where  he  used  to 
be  employed.  "It  is  definitely  him.  It  is  like  he 
just  went  aroimd  the  comer.  I  can  feel  him  and 
I  can  sense  him.  I  have  never  felt  scared  or 
eerie  about  these  feelings.  If  s  almost  comfort- 
ing and  reassuring  to  me  because,  after  all,  he 
deserves  to  be  here." 

*  X-  * 

Bert  is  also  felt  in  another  building  that  he 
constmcted.  "Weird  things  happen  here,  un- 
explained things.  Doors  slam,  horns  honk 
and  the  feeling  of  his  presence  is  very  strong 
at  times.  There  is  a  cold  area  here,  even  in  the 
summer.  We  joke  about  it  and  say  that  Bert  is 
here,  but  all  kidding  aside,  I  really  believe  he 
is." 

»  »  * 

Footsteps  and  strange  noises  are  heard  in 
the  hallway  of  this  old  house,  sometimes  even 
during  the  day.  "It  was  scary  at  first,  but  I've 
always  felt  good  things  in  this  house,  like 
someone  or  something  was  looking  out  for  us. 
Researching  our  house  helped  a  lot.  When  we 
found  that  normal  everyday  people  lived  and 
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died  here,  and  that  nothing  spooky  or  un- 
usual happened  here,  it  made  the  whole  situa- 
tion more  tolerable." 

This  family  has  named  him  Oren,  after  the 
man  who  built  their  house.  His  presence  is  felt 
very  often,  as  if  someone  else  is  in  the  room. 

"We  came  home  from  vacation  one  year 

and  were  unpacking  the  car. 

*  *  * 

We  were  putting  our  suitcases  just  inside 
the  front  door  when  fifteen  feet  away,  five 
pantry  shelves  pulled  out  of  the  wall.  A  few 
years  later,  we  came  back  from  vacation 
again.  We  had  locked  the  door  going  to  the 
upstairs,  but  found  the  toilet  tank  smashed  on 
the  upstairs  bathroom  floor.  It  was  then  that 
my  husband  became  a  believer.  Evidently 
Oren  does  not  like  us  to  leave  him  all  alone. 
We  feel  he  is  here  to  protect  us,  he  must  like 
us  and  approve  of  what  we  have  done  to  his 
house.  We  have  accepted  him  as  if  a  member 
of  the  family. 

*** 

Immediately  after  moving  into  this  older 
home,  this  couple's  daughter,  age  12,  com- 
plained of  hearing  noises  in  the  attic.  They 
tried  to  reassure  her  by  explaining  that  every 
house  has  its  own  peculiar  sounds.  Soon  after, 
the  couple  began  to  hear  the  same  noises  com- 
ing from  the  attic,  as  if  someone  was  rocking 
in  a  rocking  chair.  "There  is  no  explanation  for 
the  sounds.  There  is  no  floor  in  the  attic,  only 
insulation.  Now  we  joke  about  it  and  have 
called  her  Mrs.  C,  a  lady  that  lived  here  years 
ago.  It  isn't  threatening  to  us  at  all.  She  must 
Uke  us  and  we  feel  she  is  entitled  to  be  here. 
Our  daughter  shares  in  our  attitude  and  when 
our  younger  children  are  old  enough,  they 
will  be  told  and  will  accept  Mrs.  C.  also." 

Seen 

Women  have  been  seen  by  the  father  and 
son  in  this  old  home.  "My  husband  saw  a 
woman  standing  in  the  door  of  the  living 
room.  Another  time  she  was  standing  in  the 
hall  dressed  in  white.  Our  son  saw  two 
women  standing  over  his  bed  dressed  in 
dark-colored  dresses.  I  have  never  seen  these 
women,  perhaps  they  are  more  comfortable 


with  men  but  we  all  do  see  a  cat.  It's  gray  and 
we  see  it  streaking  across  the  floor  on  oc- 
casion. It  is  never  still,  always  moving,  usual- 
ly toward  wherever  the  cat  dish  is.  It  always 
sort  of  'slips  by  us.'  They  have  named  it  ghost 
cat,  and  talk  very  openly  about  it  to  others." 

Heard-seen-felt 

As  kids,  these  two  brothers  encountered 
things  that  really  scared  them.  At  night  their 
mattresses  would  shake,  like  someone  or 
something  was  pushing  from  under  the  bed. 
It  became  so  frightening,  one  of  them  slept 
with  a  butcher  knife.  One  brother  saw  a  figure 
walk  into  his  bedroom,  stand  and  look  out  of 
the  window.  Assuming  it  was  his  brother,  he 
asked:  "What  are  you  doing  in  my  room?" 
The  other  brother  answered  from  his  room 
across  the  hall:  "Who  are  you  talking  to?" 

"I  saw  this  older  gentleman  clearly  many 
times.  Sometimes  he  would  be  looking  down 
at  me.  He'd  walk  into  my  bedroom,  look  out 
the  window,  turn  around,  and  leave  the  room. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  about  160  pounds, 
and  wore  old  neat  gray  clothes.  He  wore  what 
we  would  call  a  sports  jacket  today,  regular 
pair  of  pants,  and  did  not  wear  a  hat." 

He  couldn't  tell  me  what  he  wore  on  his 
feet.  Once  he  was  waiting  for  his  brother  to 
come  outside  and  saw  a  figure  walk  out  of  the 
front  door  and  hide  behind  a  tree.  Assuming 
it  was  his  brother  trying  to  sneak  by  him  he 
yelled:  "What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  while  his 
brother  came  out  of  the  front  door  of  the 
house. 

One  day  his  brother  was  working  in  the 
bam,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  heard  him 
screaming  from  the  top  of  his  lungs,  as  he 
bolted  from  the  bam,  running  as  fast  as  he 
could.  After  calming  down,  the  brother  said 
that  the  man  had  appeared  from  behind  the- 
hay  loft  in  the  bam.  He  had  seen  him  very 
clearly  and  after  describing  what  he  looked 
like  and  was  wearing,  they  decided  it  was  the 
same  man. 

The  mattresses  shook  less  and  less  as  they 
grew  up;  and  by  the  time  they  reached  adoles- 
cence it  stopped  altogether  but  the  man  con- 
tinued to  appear.  "At  that  point  we  called  him 
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Clyde.  We  figured  that  if  he  had  intended  to 
hurt  us,  he  would  have  done  it  years  before. 
We  both  felt  that  he  must  have  liked  us  and 
we  accepted  him  and  gave  him  a  name.  As  far 
as  the  mattresses  shaking,  we  felt  it  was  his 
way  of  pla)dng  with  us,  that  he  was  an  old 
farmer  who  loved  kids." 

Not  oiUy  did  they  see  him  often,  but  they 
felt  him  also.  "It  is  hard  to  explain,  but  I  felt 
him  in  my  bedroom  a  lot.  I  had  this  strong 
feeling  that  someone  was  in  the  room  with  me 
and  I  had  to  turn  around  and  look.  It  was  as 
though  he  was  protecting  us,  looking  out  for 
us.  It  took  us  years  to  turn  our  fear  into  accept- 
ing him  as  someone  who  lived  in  the  house 
besides  us.  Even  after  we  graduated  and  went 
to  work,  it  was  as  if  he  was  our  personal 
guide.  I've  never  had  that  feeling  since  I  left 
home,  not  even  in  my  own  new  house.  We  feel 
very  special  that  we  had  Clyde  and  I  am  kind 
of  sad  that  I  probably  won't  ever  have  that 
feeling  again.  Sometimes  I  go  back  to  the  old 
homestead,  go  up  to  my  old  room  and  read 
for  an  hour  or  so,  hoping  to  see  if  Clyde  will 
surface.  That  feeling  is  gone  from  the  house, 
Qyde  is  gone.  Maybe  he'll  be  back  when  kids 
live  there  again." 

*  *  * 

Two  young  men  share  an  apartment  in  an 
older  home  and  iiutially  were  very  reluctant 
to  talk  openly  about  their  experiences. 

"One  night  I  was  talking  from  the  kitchen 
to  my  cousin  who  was  in  the  next  room.  Out 
of  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  lady  sitting  in 
the  living  room.  I  turned  my  head  and  got  a 
full  view  of  her.  This  was  my  first  and  only 
sighting  of  her.  She  had  a  book  on  her  lap  and 
looked  very  peaceful.  She  wore  plain  clothes 
like  a  long  skirt  and  a  vest  with  arms.  She  was 
in  her  30s  with  dark  brown  hair."  After  three 
or  four  seconds  she  disappeared.  He  hollered 
to  his  cousin,  who  was  still  in  the  next  room, 
but  by  the  time  she  got  there,  the  lady  was 
gone.  He  could  not  tell  me  what  she  was 
wearing  on  her  feet. 

His  roommate  has  felt  her  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  someone  is  there  in  the  room  with 
him.  "I  heard  a  door  close  one  night  and  felt 
someone  walk  by  my  bed.  I  know  I  was 


awake.  I  felt  the  breeze  and  everything." 

They  both  hear  someone  walking  on  the 
stairs,  doors  close  and  at  times  knocking  is 
heard  on  the  door.  These  noises,  feelings,  and 
the  sighting  were  threatening  to  them  at  first, 

but  now  they  are  only  disturbing  to  them. 

*  *  * 

In  another  older  home,  the  husband  was  the 
first  one  to  hear  mumbling  between  the  wall 
of  the  bathroom  and  living  room.  Later,  he 
saw  a  man.  "I  glanced  out  of  the  window  one 
day  and  saw  a  thin  man,  of  medium  height, 
in  his  60s.  He  was  wearing  a  red  flannel  plaid 
shirt,  regular  pants,  and  a  small  felt-brimmed 
hat.  He  was  standing  by  the  brook.  After  tell- 
ing my  husband  of  his  description,  we  agreed 
that  it  was  the  same  man."  They  couldn't  tell 
me  what  he  wore  on  his  feet. 

Although  they  did  not  feel  his  presence, 
their  daughter,  age  11,  did.  It  was  as  though 
he  was  her  buddy.  She  was  very  receptive  to 
him  and  they  all  felt  good  about  having  him 
around.  The  other  children  in  the  family  did 
not  see  or  feel  anything  unusual,  except  one 
night  when  the  closet  door  opened  for  no 
reason  and  woke  them  up.  "We  never  minded 
him  being  around  and  were  somewhat 
amused  by  him.  We  believed  our  daughter 
and  supported  her  feelings  about  him.  It  was 
a  subject  we  took  light-heartedly  and  joked 
about  it  within  the  family." 

About  six  weeks  before  they  were  to  move 
out  of  the  house,  things  began  to  change. 
"Our  daughter,  who  was  19,  began  to  get  bad 
vibes.  She  was  very  uneasy  and  scared.  Her 
jewelry  and  some  of  her  money  disappeared. 
We  never  found  them.  She  slept  with  her 
bedroom  light  on  at  night.  He  must  have  been 

angry  that  we  were  leaving  him." 

*  *  * 

When  this  couple  bought  land  from  a  local 
farmer,  to  construct  their  home,  he  sold  them 
the  land  but  not  the  maple  tree  that  was  on 
their  lot.  He  intended  to  tap  it  for  maple 
syrup.  He  died  several  years  later  and  never 
did  use  the  tree  for  syrup.  Much  later,  the 
couple  discussed  cutting  the  tree  down  to 
enlarge  their  lot.  "I  came  upstairs  to  see  him 
sitting  at  my  kitchen  table.  He  wore  denim 
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coveralls,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  a  straw  hat.  I 
couldn't  see  his  feet.  He  faded  away  a  few 
seconds  later."  She  has  only  seen  him  one 
time,  but  he  continues  to  make  his  presence 
known.  "I  saw  him  first,  then  heard  the 
noises.  It  was  quite  regular  for  awhile.  The 
back  door,  cabinets,  closet  doors  open  and 
close  and  we  hear  him  walking  around  the 
house.  Things  go  on  here  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, like  the  cat  who  was  put  outside, 
appears  in  the  house,  when  no  one  has  let  him 
in.  I  was  never  scared  or  frightened  of  him. 
We  have  nicknamed  him  Izzy  and  he  is  our 
boarder.  We  have  accepted  him.  Now,  when 
we  hear  noises,  we  just  say  it  must  be  Izzy  and 
laugh  about  it." 

"Did  you  ever  cut  down  the  maple  tree?"  I 
asked  her.  "No,"  she  replied,  "we  just 
couldn't." 

*  *  * 

I  had  assumed  that  most  people  would 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  haunted  house,  but  I  have 
found  that  most  are  quite  open-minded  and 
very  receptive  to  this  phenomenon.  While 
gathering  information  for  this  article,  I  have 
approached  fifty  to  sixty  people  with  the 
question,  "Is  your  house  haunted?"  Out  of 


that  number,  one  woman  responded  by 
laughing  hysterically  and  another  woman 
repeated  the  question  to  me  as  she  stared  at 
both  of  my  heads.  Some  of  the  more  common 
responses  I  received:  "No,  but  I  wish  it  was." 
"It  isn't,  but  with  its  history,  it  should  be." 
"My  house  isn't,  but  check  with  my  neigh- 
bor." "My  sister  [aunt;  niece;  nephew;  cousin] 
lives  in  one."  "It  probably  was,  but  I  chose  to 
block  it  out."  'Tt  probably  is,  but  I'm  not  sen- 
sitive to  it." 

Recently,  a  wonian  found  a  mess  of  papers, 
crayons  and  markers  one  evening  on  the 
bathroom  rug.  "Who  made  this  mess?"  she 
yelled  to  her  kids.  "I  didn't.  Mommy,"  said 
my  son  Chad.  "I  didn't.  Mom,"  said  my 
daughter  Morgan.  "Oren  must  have!"  they 
exclaimed  delightedly.  Ghosts  come  in  handy, 
too! 

I  promised  those  who  shared  their  ex- 
periences that  I  would  not  disclose  their 
names  or  street  addresses.  Most  of  them 
didn't  care.  We  aU  know  what  we  believe, 
what  we  see,  and  what  we  feel  in  our  own 
hearts. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  those  of  you  who 
shared  your  "family  secret." 


S-s-s-h-h-h-! 


Don't  Wake 

This  headline  appeared  across  the  front 
page  of  the  Springfield  Union,  July  5,  1973. 
The  article  told  of  a  gravestone  being  used  as 
a  hearthstone  in  a  Blandford  home  and  that 
the  headstone  had  been  found  in  the  cellar  of 
the  house. 

Capt.  Abner  Gibbs  owned  the  house  on  the 
south  comer  of  North  St.  &  Huntington  Rds. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Cannon,  daughter  of 
William  &  Mary  Clark  Cannon.  The  graves- 
tone was  that  of  his  wife. 

As  a  result  of  having  done  extensive  work 
on  the  burials  and  the  charting  of  the  Hill 
Cemetery,  I  can  verify  the  possible  answer  to 
the  puzzle  which  was  given  in  the  article. 


Up  Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  died  October  2, 1 848,  aged  76,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Hill  Cemetery  in  Block  1, 
Lot  #24,  Row  3.  Capt.  Abner  Gibbs  lived  on 
for  a  number  of  years  and  died  March  11, 
1860,  aged  87. 

Elizabeth  already  had  a  white  slate  graves- 
tone but  another  was  erected  in  its  place,  car- 
rying information  for  both  Abner  & 
Elizabeth.  Her  original  stone  was  removed 
and  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  home. 

A  later  owner  decided  to  replace  a 
hearthstone  and  used  her  gravestone.  So 
Elizabeth,  in  a  way,  still  presides  there. 

— Doris  W.  Hayden 
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Westf  ield  Valley  Herald  -  May  24, 1934 

Afoot  With  Camera  In  Our  Valley 


Graves  of  Palmer  Family,  Early  Russell  Settlers,  Beside 
Railroad  Tracks  East  of  Woronoco 

Just  east  of  the  picturesque  village  of 
Woronoco,  in  the  lee  of  a  cinder-strewn  em- 
bankment on  the  north  side  of  the  Westfield 
River,  the  discerning  eye  of  a  traveler  on  the 
main  highway  can  pick  out  a  few  headstones, 
only  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  marking  an  old 
family  burying  ground  where  lie  the  remains 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Russell,  Isaac 
Palmer  and  members  of  his  family. 

In  the  early  days,  the  first  settlers  of  the 
valley  took  up  their  land,  built  homes,  raised 
famiUes,  lived,  died  and  were  buried  on  their 
own  estates,  accounting  for  the  large  number 
of  family  burying  grounds,  many  long  since 
grown  up  in  brush  and  trees,  which  dot  many 
points  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  section. 
As  the  settlements  grew,  the  custom  of  family 
burying  plots  began  to  disappear  as  the  com- 
munity interest  decreed  that  one  common  site 
should  be  used  for  aU. 

Closer  investigation  of  the  graves  reveals, 
in  all,  ten  granite  headstones  and  one  of 
sandstone.  Isaac  Palmer,  one  of  the  first  men 
to  settle  in  the  township  of  RusseU,  is  buried 
here  with  his  wife,  Deborah,  and  a  son,  Isaac, 
who  was  a  well-known  doctor  in  the  valley  in 
his  day.  He  was  the  first  to  be  buried  here,  in 
1820,  while  his  mother  was  laid  to  rest  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  her  stone  bearing  the 


date  1780. 

Members  of  the  family  of  Lydia  Andrews 
and  of  Edmond  Hubbell,  believed  to  have 
been  neighbors  and  close  friends  of  the  Pal- 
mers, are  also  buried  here,  while  the  small 
sandstone  slab  marks  the  grave  of  a  3-year  old 
child,  the  elements  having  long  since  erased 
the  Christian  name,  but  the  family  name  of 
"Cockron"  is  still  distinguishable. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  keeps  the 
brush  trimmed  down  so  that  travelers  on  the 
main  highway  across  the  river  may  see  the 
tiny  burying  ground.  When  the  Western  Rail- 
road came  through  the  valley  in  1840,  survey- 
ing its  right-of-way  from  Springfield  to 
Pittsfield,  it  found  the  little  cemetery  almost 
directly  in  its  path.  So,  the  graves  were  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  river  and  the  headstones 
reset  to  mark  the  new  location. 

Memorial  Day  will  soon  be  here,  the  time 
when  many  people  visit  the  different 
cemeteries  to  see  that  their  loved  ones  are 
given  some  sort  of  remembrance.  But  this 
little  plot  will  likely  go  im visited,  for  the  mad 
pace  of  today  causes  people  to  give  but  fleet- 
ing thought  to  these  hardy  pioneers  who 
came  up  this  valley  over  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  then  a  primitive  wilderness,  so  that  we 
of  today  might  dwell  in  the  most  beautiful 
valley  in  New  England. 
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Thank  You,  Natalie! 


Stone  Walls  was  established  in  1975.  Shortly 
after  its  inception,  a  woman  joined  the 
editorial  staff  to  offer  her  talent  to  the  artistic 
appearance  of  this  magazine.  Since  then, 
Natalie  Birrell  has  contributed  cover  designs 
and  illustrations  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
(We  know  this  because  we  tried  counting!) 
The  attractive  appearance  of  our  magazine 
owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  creativity 
and  her  dedication  to  the  aims  and  ambitions 
of  Stone  Walls. 

Natalie  Birrell  received  her  basic  training  at 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  School  of  Art  which  is 
affiliated  with  George  Washington  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She  was  granted  a  teach- 
ing degree  at  Ohio  State  University  and  sub- 
sequently taught  art  at  a  number  of  schools  in 
Ohio. 

Besides  the  black  and  white  sketches  that 
she  does  for  Stone  Walls,  Natalie  also  paints 
in  water  colors  and  has  exhibited  at  many 
places  in  this  area,  including  Westfest. 

Her  interests  are  many.  She  is  especially 
dedicated  to  the  aim  of  world  peace,  and  to 
this  end  she  has  hosted  students  and  teachers 
from  around  the  globe.  She  has  traveled  wide- 
ly, accompanying  her  husband.  Kirk,  who 
sings  with  musical  groups,  to  such  places  as 
Scandinavia,  England,  Venice,  Italy  and  East- 
em  Europe.  She  expresses  the  hope  that  we  all 
should  live  harmoniously  with  nature,  and 
this  is  apparent  in  much  of  her  art  work.  Two 
of  her  favorite  subjects  are  woodland  crea- 
tures and  the  plant  life  found  on  the  forest 
floor.  Another  favorite  subject  for  her  sketch- 


ing pad  is  children,  and  she  finds  special 
pleasure  in  using  one  or  more  of  her  nine 
grandchildren  as  models. 

Natalie  is  still  active  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. She  currently  is  doing  volunteer  work 
with  art  classes  in  the  hilltown  schools,  where 
she  encourages  young  people  to  submit  some 
of  their  work  for  possible  publication  in  Stone 
Walls.  The  magazine  is  always  on  the  alert  for 
new  material,  both  articles  and  drawings. 

Stone  Walls  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  on 
its  staff  such  a  dynamic  and  talented  person 
as  Natalie  Birrell.  Her  self  portrait  appears  on 
this  page  with  the  artist  shown  doing  what 
she  loves  best  -  sketching  a  scene  from  nature. 
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Wadsworth  R.  Pierce  of  Hinsdale,  a  respected  journalist  of  long  standing,  has  graciously  allowed 
the  editors  o/Stone  Walls  access  to  his  scrapbooks  containing  feature  articles  written  for  various 
newspapers  over  the  years.  The  first  of  these,  written  in  1966,  concerns  a  'mystery  monument'  in 
Washington,  Mass... 

Monument  Poses  Mystery 
in  the  Berkshires 

By  Wadsworth  R.  Pierce 


\ 
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WASHINGTON—  One  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating "ghosts"  of  Berkshire  County,  one 
that  leaves  nnany  questions  unanswered,  is  a 
seven-foot  tall  symetrically-built  stone  monu- 
ment, located  in  a  remote  section  of  the  woods 
in  Washington. 

Its  very  existence  is  known  to  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people,  and  these  can  only  guess  at  who 
built  it  and  why.  This  monument,  which  is 
capped  by  a  pure  white  stone  of  quartz,  is 
apparently  not  the  work  of  early  settlers,  and 
students  of  Indian  lore  say  it  is  unlikely  that 
red  men  buUt  it. 

It  looks  as  tho  it  could  have  been  used  for 
worship,  but  by  whom?  A  group  of  educated 
historians  are  convinced  it  dates  back  to  an 
advanced  civilization  that  preceded  the  In- 
dians. Nearby  is  a  perfect  circle  of  stones  with 
a  pure  white' quartz  in  the  center,  matching 
the  one  on  top  of  the  monument.  But  what  is 
the  connection? 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  monu- 
ment and  the  circle  of  stones  have  both  been 
as  they  are  now  for  many  years  -  perhaps 
centuries. 

The  monument  bears  no  inscription  which 
is  one  reason  historians  believe  it  is  not  the 
work  of  early  settlers.  The  early  gravestones 
of  the  colonists  were  marked  with  the  names 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  date  of  death. 

The  edifice  has  no  cement  or  clay;  it  lacks 
the  detail  of  colonial  work  and  bears  no 
resemblance  to  early  gravestones.  Yet  it  was 
obviously  put  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  some  of  its  stones  weigh  several 
hundred  pounds. 

Early  records  and  deeds  indicate  the  monu- 
ment was  never  a  boimdary  marking  between 
communities  or  farms.  It  is  furthermore  not 
mentioned  in  any  records  of  the  town  or  in  the 
nearby  community  of  Hinsdale.  Historians 
say  that  early  settlers  were  far  too  busy  hack- 
ing a  living  out  of  the  wilderness  to  take  the 
time  to  construct  the  monument. 

The  Stockbridge  Indians  used  the  area  as  a 
summer  camp  until  1757  or  1758  when  it  was 
purchased  by  a  group  of  men  from  Connec- 
ticut led  by  Robert  Watson.  The  purchase  also 
included  what  is  now  part  of  Hinsdale. 


A  fast  look  at  the  stone  tower  might  lead  a 
casual  observer  to  believe  it  was  a  huge  stone 
fireplace,  for  facing  due  north  there  is  a 
protected  opening.  The  monument,  however, 
has  no  chimney,  but  is  solid  inside,  tapering 
upward  from  a  wide  base  to  a  narrow  top 
with  the  white  stone  cap. 

The  opening  at  its  base  could  well  have 
been  used  as  an  altar  for  worship. 

Mr.  Pierce  followed  up  on  the  story  about  a 
month  later... 

The  stone  "mystery  monument"  brought  to 
public  attention  by  The  Union  in  a  feature 
story  last  month  may  date  back  well  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Westfield  historical 
researcher.  He  considers  it  an  "important 
find." 

After  seeing  the  story  in  The  Union,  Leon  L. 
Morril  Jr.  of  56  Westwood  Dr.,  Westfield, 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  seven  foot  struc- 
ture and  the  ^rea  surrounding  it.  Morril  is  a 
member  of  the  fast-growing  New  England 
Antiques  Research  Association,  which 
believes  that  a  non-Indian  cultured  society 
lived  on  this  continent  possibly  centuries 
before  Columbus  set  sail. 

The  stone  structure  in  this  town  ties  in  with 
many  recent  discoveries  in  New  England, 
such  as  the  so-called  "mystery  stones"  of 
Salem,  N.H.,  the  subject  of  a  recent  magazine 
article.  In  fact,  according  to  Morril,  more  than 
100  stone  mounds,  structures  and  monu- 
ments in  Western  Massachusetts  alone  are 
now  under  intensive  study  by  NE ARA  mem- 
bers. 

Studies  made  to  date  indicate  that  one  or  a 
series  of  civilizations  inhabited  New  England 
as  early  as  3500  B.C.  up  to  as  late  as  800  A.D. 

Morril  said  he  feels  that  some  pre-Colum- 
bus  civilization  such  as  the  "Culdemonks"  of 
Ireland  are  responsible  for  building  the 
Washington  mystery  monument;  that  it  was 
probably  used  as  a  shrine  for  worsiiip,  and  is 
linked  to  the  nearby  circle  of  stones. 

The  Westfield  man  said  many  students  of 
Indian  lore  back  up  the  NEARA  claims  that 
the  stone  structures  studied  by  the  organiza- 
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tion  are  not  the  work  of  Indians.  They  point 
out  that  New  England  Indians  were  nomadic, 
lived  in  temporary  shelters  and  made  few,  if 
any,  permanent  structures. 

Among  the  many  structures  under  study, 
according  to  R.  E.  Stone,  president  of  NEARA, 
are  some  70  known  "beehives"  and  "root  cel- 
lars" which  are  large  enough  to  accommodate 
several  people. 

"We  also  have  several  miscellaneous  items 
such  as  monuments,  carved  stones,  kili\s,  old 
stone  walls  that  go  nowhere  and  other  struc- 
tures which  members  are  working  to  class- 


ify," he  said. 

Miss  Mary  Powers  of  Hartford,  now  in  her 
80s  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  land, 
recalls  the  monimient  as  a  girl,  and  said  it  was 
there  when  her  father  purchased  the  farm. 
She  also  recalls  her  father  informing  her  that 
a  previous  owner,  identified  only  as  "Bills," 
found  the  monument  when  he  purchased  the 
property  many  years  previously. 

Mr.  Pierce  reports  no  further  unearthing  of  facts 
concerning  the  monuments' origins  since  he  wrote 
the  articles  26  years  ago. 


Intertwining  Vine 
by  Bill  Zimmei 
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Changes  in  Transportation 
I  have  known  in  my  Lifetime 


(Given  by  Homer  E.  Bush  during  the  1950s  at  a 
Western  Hampden  Historical  Society  meeting) 

1881  - 1963 

To  make  this  at  all  interesting,  I  feel  that  I 
must  refer  to  myself  and  family  at  times.  I  was 
brought  up  to  work  with  horses,  both  single 
and  double,  on  the  farm  and  highway,  even 
to  drive  them  three  abreast  on  heavier 
machines.  My  father  kept  a  yoke  or  two  of 
oxen  thru  the  winter  several  times  to  fatten 
and  to  be  sold  for  beef  in  the  spring.  So  as  a 
boy,  I  had  some  rides  back  of  oxen  on  the 
stone  boat. 

I  have  seen  many  changes  in  style  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  both  heavy  and  light,  on  the 
farms  and  the  highways.  Our  family  drove  to 
church  in  our  two-seated,  fringe-top  carriage, 
hitching  the  horse  in  front  of  Snow  &  Hays, 
now  Smith's,  where  there  were  six  to  eight 
hitching  posts  between  School  Street  and  the 
Park  Square  hotel,  previously  the  Wihnarth 
House,  now  the  Retcher  property.  Then  the 
Square  was  still  very  muddy  at  times  and  Ehn 
Street  was  being  paved  with  granite  blocks. 
Then  there  was  a  grade  crossing  over  the 
railroad  tracks  on  North  Elm  Street.  In  sum- 
mer we  used  to  spend  a  day,  now  and  then, 
with  a  picnic  lunch  on  hand,  driving  a  span 
of  our  own  horses  down  into  Connecticut, 
into  the  Berkshires  or  up  the  valley.  At  least 
once  a  year  we  took  in  Forest  Park, 
Springfield. 

The  B.  &  A.  Railroad  runs  thru  our  farm,  so 
I  have  watched  the  changes  there  from  the 
coal  burning  steam  engines  with  the  large 
smoke  stack  to  the  present  power  units  that 
now  carry  100  cars  west  thru  here  up  the 
Washington  Mountain  grade,  west  of  Chester, 
where  extra  engines  were  kept  to  push  all 
trains. 

My  mother's  folks  lived  on  the  Ohio  River 
in  Indiana  across  from  Louisville,  KY.,  so  as 
children,  and  later  as  a  young  man,  I  have 


travelled  many  miles  by  rail  and  have  seen  the 
great  changes  in  passenger  comfort,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  speed.  In  those  days  it  took  two 
days  and  a  night  or  two  nights  and  a  day  by 
way  of  Indianapolis.  When  my  great-uncles' 
folks  from  Salem,  Oregon,  came  on,  it  took 
practically  a  week. 

We  had  two  passenger  and  baggage  sta- 
tions here  in  Westfield  as  well  as  a  platform 
and  shelter  at  Springdale  on  Lower  Union  St. 
where  the  B.  &  A.  "scout"  train  stopped  twice 
a  day  for  the  paper  mill  office  help. 

I  remember  the  high-wheeled  bicycle  and 
the  coming  of  the  safety.  I  never  rode  one  of 
the  first  safety  bicycles.  When  the  pneumatic 
tires  came  along,  I  came  overtown  to  school 
at  the  old  Davis  School  and  High  School.  I 
wanted  one  of  those  bicycles,  but  my  father 
said  no,  we  would  not  do  our  studying  as  we 
should  and  it  was  better  for  us  to  walk.  I  had 
an  uncle  that  helped  me  by  promising  me  one 
if  I  stood  at  the  head  of  my  class  in  High 
School.  I  got  the  bicycle,  a  Henley  racer  with 
the  small  front  wheel  and  low-hung  frame.  Of 
course  I  rode  it  very  much.  I  have  ridden  to 
Memorial  Square  in  Springfield  to  see  a  4th  of 
July  parade.  Westfield  young  men  used  to 
hold  road  races  from  Park  Square  to  Mit- 
tineague  hotel  square  and  return,  but  not  me. 

Westfield's  local  public  transportation 
started  with  a  horse  car  company  being 
formed  in  1891  as  the  Woronoco  Street  Rail- 
way, running  from  North  Elm  to  Bates  Street. 
The  brick  building  on  the  right  as  you  start  up 
Clay  Hill  on  North  Elm  Street,  which  most  of 
you  know  as  the  old  Planet  Building,  was 
built  by  them  to  house  their  horses  and  cars. 

The  other  company,  the  Highland  St.  Rail- 
way with  buildings  where  Highland  Circle 
now  is,  more  recently  Springfield  St.  R.R. 
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property,  was  started  as  a  horse-car  railway 
in  1894.  They  operated  a  two-mile  line  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Woronoco  Park  (race 
track)  located  then  in  the  area  now  known  as 
Park  Drive. 

These  two  horse  railways  were  the  last  con- 
structed in  Western  Mass.  Compressed  air 
cars  were  tried  out  experimentally  over  these 
tracks  during  '94  and  '95,  Westfield  being  one 
of  a  bare-half  dozen  places  in  the  U.S.  where 
such  operation  was  ever  attempted,  (read  H. 
M.)  In  1906,  and  thru  the  efforts  of  Ralph 
Gillett,  the  Woronoco  R.R.  leased  the  Western 
Mass.,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Gillett 
Associates,  including  the  New  Haven 
R.R.from  the  end  of  the  line  at  Woronoco  Park 
down  the  east  side  of  Bates  Road  and  along 
the  south  side  of  the  present  Rt.  20  to  Hun- 
tington, 

In  1907,  both  were  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  Western  Mass  Railway,  and  in 
1909  their  27  miles  of  trackage  was  taken  into 
the  Springfield  system  to  be  known  as  the 
Westfield  Division. 

While  trolleys  were  in  operation  here,  lines 
were  laid  up  Franklin  St.,  down  Union  St.  to 
#140  about  one  mile  and  up  Mill  to  Crane, 
down  Broad  St.  to  East  Silver  to  the  bicycle 
factory,  also  up  West  Silver.  Later,  a  line  was 
built  up  Clay  Hill  across  the  plains  to 
Hampton  Ponds.  Thru-service  to  Holyoke 
was  maintained  jointly  with  the  Holyoke  St. 
R.R.  for  some  time.  In  those  days,  trolley  ser- 
vice all  over  the  state  was  at  its  height;  we 
folks  down  Union  Street  had  service  every 
twenty  minutes  from  6:30  a.m.  to  midnight. 

In  1910,  I  went  from  our  front  door  on 
Union  St.  to  Boston  Common  all  the  way  by 
trolley  in  about  seven  hours,  one  hour  out  at 
Worcester.  One  could  go  express,  so-called, 
from  Springfield  to  Palmer  and  from  Wor- 
cester to  Boston.  We  have  gone  from  here  to 
Greenfield  or  Deerfield  by  way  of  Holyoke  or 
Northampton,  walked  across  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Sugarloaf  to  Sunderlund  and  back  to 
Springfield  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Also, 
to  Hartford  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
trolley  express  and  freight  service  became 
very  efficient  for  a  time. 


In  191 7  a  rather  significant  event  took  place. 
August  16th  saw  in  Huntington  the  opening 
of  public  travel,  the  last  long-distance  trolley 
line  to  be  built  in  Western  Mass.,  which  was 
to  connect  the  extensive  Berkshire  St.  railway 
system  of  Pittsfield  and  viciruty  with  the  rest 
of  the  5000-mile  New  England  network  for 
the  first  time.  Sigiuficant  with  respect  to  a 
changing  trend  was  not  only  the  fact  that  this 
24  miles  of  line,  which  traversed  some  of  the 
most  sparsely  settled  territory  in  the  state  thru 
Becket,  Otis  and  Blandford  townships,  had 
cost  the  New  Haven  R.R.  a  cool  $3,000,000  to 
build,  but  that  it  had  taken  over  six  long  years 
in  controversial  stop-and-go  construction  to 
get  it  finished.  Considering  everything,  the 
wonder  is  that  it  was  ever  completed. 

For  times  had  changed  and  a  new  trolley 
line  thru  the  woods  that  would  have  looked 
like  a  good  investment  in  1911,  was  equally 
likely  to  be  viewed  as  a  gold  brick  in  1917.  The 
history  of  the  Huntington-Lee  trolley  was 
finally  so  short  that  few  people,  outside  of  the 
immediate  area,  ever  knew  of  its  existence. 

So,  on  August  16, 1917,  when  the  Berkshire 
Co.  Gen.  Manager  and  officials  and 
newspaper  people  and  invited  guests  rode 
down  into  Huntington  village,  they  had  with 
them  three  children  they  had  overtaken 
returning  home  from  a  berry-picking  trip.  So 
the  three  pails  of  huckleberries  became  the 
first  commodity  to  be  handled  on  the  new 
line.  People  promptly  dubbed  it  the  "Huck- 
leberry Line."  Because  of  the  steep  grades,  the 
Huntington  end  was  not  used  much;  but  with 
freight  cars,  hauled  by  the  Berkshire  electric 
locomotive,  some  grain,  produce  and  fer- 
tilizer was  moved  to  local  industries  and 
sparse  upland  farms  from  the  Lee  end. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  fall  of  191 7,  the  line 
closed  for  the  season.  It  was  opened  from 
April  to  October  in  1918  for  freight.  The  line 
remained  dormant  but  physically  intact  until 
1923,  when  the  Berkshire  work  cars  went  out 
over  the  road  for  the  last  time. 

In  1926,  buses  replaced  the  first  Westfield 
trolleys.  Good  old  days,  yes.  What  a  time  we 
young  people  used  to  have  on  the  open  frol- 
leys,  riding  and  singing  together  on  the  rear 
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or  front  seats.  One  could  ride  to  the  Connec- 
ticut state  line  on  either  side  of  the  river  for 
ten  cents. 

Now  for  Barnes  Airport  and  local  air  travel. 
Barnes  Airport,  was  named  after  Vincent  Bar- 
nes who  owned  and  gave,  with  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Sadie  Knox,  much  of  the  land  now  oc- 
cupied on  Hampton  Plains.  The  airport  was 
origir\ally  laid  out  and  started  by  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Holyoke  and  Westfield 
working  together.  Much  of  the  cleaning  up  of 
the  area  was  done  by  volunteer  help,  includ- 
ing the  Boy  Scouts.  My  brother  Seth,  who 
spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  Holyoke, 
was  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  for  the 
cities'  C.  of  C,  along  with  the  late  Louis  M. 


Fuller  for  Westfield  Chamber.  This  committee 
for  years  had  charge  of  the  airport  -  Holyoke 
Chamber  later  pulling  out.  Thru  efforts  of  our 
C.  of  C,  the  City  of  Westfield  took  over  and 
later  eiJarged  the  airport. 

The  104th  Air  Guard,  largely  thru  the  efforts 
of  Col.  Stefanik,  came  into  being  about  1947 
and  has  grown  very  fast  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Westover.  In  1949,  as  mayor  of  Westfield,  I 
took  my  first  and  finest  ride  so  far  by  plane, 
an  army  plane  to  Otis  Air  Force  Base  on  the 
Cape. 

There  you  have  it,  from  oxen  to  air  right 
here  in  Westfield. 


^  v» 


V  Now  is  the  Jime  to  ^ui/.  ^ 

V  Everything  throughout  the  store  marked  at  the  lowest  possible  price  in  order  ^ 
y  to  reduce  our  stock  before  taking  inventory.    Call  on  us  when  in  town  and  see  for  ^ 

V  yourself.    We  are  especially  anxious  to  get  rid  of  our  ^ 

y  J'ummer  %Shirt  £Oaisis  and  is) ash  *Suits  and  J'kirts,  ^ 

\t  And  for  that  reason  have  marked  them  at  low  figures,  some  of  them  below  cost.  ^ 

^     fjpecial  hieniion  of  J'ummer  ^ress  Qoods, 

7j  Dimities,  Lawns  and  Muslins,  were  15c  and  19c,  now  12  l-2o.  v*^ 

*J  Cotton  Cheviots,  were  2.5c,  now  19c.  vi^ 

V  

-  =  ^ 
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From  Our  Readers 


I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  for  Stone  Walls 
and  all  its  interesting  articles,  especially  since 
my  so  called  roots  go  back  to  Chester  Hill  and 
the  Chester  Huntington  area. 

I  had  an  uncle,  my  father's  brother  Harold 
Nooney,  and  a  cousin  of  dad's,  George 
Nooney,  that  worked  on  the  railroad  that  ran 
through  Huntington  and  Chester.  That,  of 
course,  was  a  good  number  of  years  ago.  Also, 
I  am  wondering  if  the  Captain  Hildreth  men- 
tioned in  the  article  about  Montgomery  in  the 
last  issue  could  have  been  a  relative  since  my 
Grandmother  Nooney  was  a  Hildreth. 

Yes,  the  articles  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
Stone  Walls  were  written  by  and  about  my 
uncle  Frank  Nooney. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Nooney)  Pierson 
Pleasant  Hill,  TN. 

Dear  Stone  Walls, 

We  lived  in  the  old  Cooper  house  just  below 
Rt.  20  and  the  railroad  tracks  were  below  us. 
I  remember  the  hobos  coming  from  the  tracks 
and  asking  my  mother  for  something  to  eat; 
they  always  offered  to  do  odd  jobs  to  pay  for 
it. 

My  Mom  would  tell  them  to  sit  on  the  porch 
while  she  fixed  them  a  lunch  (they  were  never 
allowed  in  our  house.)  As  children  we  were 
afraid  of  them,  and  Mom  told  us  to  stay  away 
from  them.  She  never  sent  anyone  away 


hungry.  She  was  a  lovely  lady. 

I  also  remember  the  old  swinging  bridge 
from  Middlefield  St.  which  crossed  the  river 
to  the  old  Roundhouse.  We  had  niany  a  scar- 
rie  time  walking  that  swing  bridge.  We 
looked  for  it  years  later  but  there  wasn't  any 
sign  of  it.  My  grandfather  Murphy  crossed  it 
every  day  to  go  to  work  at  the  railroad  house. 

One  day  after  school  he  took  my  sister  Babe 
and  I  for  a  ride  on  the  engine.  It  was  exciting 
watching  them  shovel  coal  so  that  the  engine 
could  have  power  to  run.  I  wish  I  had  paid 
attention  then  to  what  was  being  done  and 
said. 

I  remember  so  many  good  times  we  were 
blessed  with.  One  was  being  poor.  We  didn't 
have  money  but  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  romping 
in  the  woods  and  swimming  at  Biggsies  -  the 
old  swimming  hole. 

We  enjoy  Stone  Walls.  It  brings  back  many 
good  memories,  and  some  sad  ones.  It  was 
wonderful  meeting  Lucy  Conant.  The  one 
time  we  met,  she  just  lit  up  the  place  with  her 
beautiful  smile  and  kind  deeds.  If  all  the 
people  who  work  to  put  Stone  Walls  together 
are  like  Lucy  -  it's  no  wonder  it's  so  successful. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  Gerrish  Rees 
Belchertown,  MA 


Qeo.  /f.  Sharp  &  Son, 

PIANOS,    ORGANS  AND 
MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE. 

TUNING   AND  REPAIRING. 

No.  2  rinln  Street,  opposite  Post  Oriice, 


A.  /.  PARKER, 

CHESTER,  MASS., 

dealer  in  faker's  Cjoods  oj  All  Kinds 

DELIVERY   WAGON    VISITS  BLANDFORO 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
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From  the  Hampshire  Gazette 

Submitted  by  Pamela  Donovan-Hall 


Dated  April  1871  —  Chesterfield 

Horses,  as  well  as  dogs,  often  manifest  a 
remarkable  degree  of  intelligence.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  Abial  Damon,  then 
a  resident  of  Chesterfield,  was  the  owner  of  a 
pumpkin-and-milk  horse,  that  in  some 
respects  showed  an  extraordinary  taste  and 
judgement,  as  his  oft-repeated  protests 
against  long  sermons  most  conclusively  at- 
tested. 

The  family  of  his  owner  were  church-going 
people  and  the  shed  where  the  beast  had 
shelter  during  Sunday  services  was  situated 
directly  in  rear  of  the  church  pulpit,  and  with 
the  space  of  only  a  driveway  between  the 
pulpit  end  of  the  church  and  the  long  row  of 
horse-sheds  being  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other. 

Almost  every  Sunday  in  the  year  he  was 
used  to  convey  the  family  to  church  and  prov- 
ing a  perfectly  trustworthy  servant,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  confine  him  by  hitching; 
therefore,  he  was  simply  driven  under  the 
shed  and  left  to  stand  till  the  close  of  services. 
Nor  was  the  confidence  in  his  fidelity 
misplaced;  but  if  the  venerable  clergyman 
who  expounded  the  gospel  to  the  church- 
goers on  the  "Hill"  in  those  days,  proved  very 
lengthy  in  his  sermonizing,  as  he  was  some- 
what prone  to  be,  his  four-footed  listener  in 
the  rear  would  protest  against  the  habit  by  a 
succession  of  whinnies,  which  waxed  louder 
and  more  earnest  as  the  discourse  lingered 
among  the  twenty-thirdlies  and  which  often- 
times in  summer,  when  the  windows  were 


open,  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
more  depraved  portion  of  the  audience. 

In  those  days  the  choir  sang  three  times 
during  the  afternoon  services,  twice  before 
the  sermon  and  once  near  the  close  of  the 
exercises.  As  soon  as  the  choir  commenced 
singing  for  the  third  and  last  time,  old 
"pumpkin-and-milk"  would  back  out  of  his 
retreat,  and  make  his  way  round  to  the  front 
of  the  church,  where,  with  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  invariably  brought  within  an  inch  of 
the  steps,  he  would  wait  patiently  until  the 
services  were  ended  and  the  family,  to  the 
very  last  member,  had  come  out  and  taken  a 
seat  in  the  wagon,  when,  without  a  word  said 
or  a  line  touched,  he  would  proceed 
homeward  the  distance  of  three  miles  -  up 
and  down  sharp  narrow  grades,  as  safely  as 
though  the  reins  were  handled  by  the  most 
expert  horseman  living.  If  he  had  conveyed 
one,  two,  three,  or  any  number  up  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  vehicle  to  the  church, 
he  would  make  no  effort  to  move  away  from 
the  steps  till  that  number  he  had  drawn  to 
meeting  were  once  more  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, whether  the  word  'go'  was  given  or  not. 

These  manifestations  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  horse  proved  conclusively  that  he 
was  endowed  with  the  ability  to  count  and 
that  he  also  understood  and  appreciated  the 
routine  of  devotional  services  to  which  he 
was  a  regular  listener,  as  vividly  as  many  who 
occupied  slips  in  the  sacred  edifice. 
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MOLTENBREY'S 

MARKET 

Serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  35  years 

nARRVr  ITTQir  Pmn 

Handmade  Dolls  and  Gifts 
Buffington  Hill  Road 
Worthington,  MA  01098 

Florence  Chamberlin 
(413)  238-5548 

HUNTINGTON 
HARDWARE 

East  Main  St.,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Quality  Hardware,  Electrical  &  Flurrying  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass,  Lawn  &  Garden  Products 

C4RQUEST  ^FARihA 

GATEWAY 

—AUTO  PARTS— 

"More  Than  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Store" 
ROUTE  20,  HUNTINGTON,  MA  01050 

Call  Toll  Free 

ELUinriLiEiRnwiEiR 

♦  carpentry  ♦  woodworking  ♦  remodeling  ♦ 

Ron  Dirrell                     nunnngton  Koaa 
(41 3)  238-4433             South  Worthington.  MA 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Convalescent  Medical  Equipment 

Tel.  562-4411 
65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

Proudly  serving  the  Hilltowns 
for  over  20  years. 

Corners  Grocery 


Bradford  P.  Fisk,  Inc. 

Suppliers  of  food,  drink 
and  friendship 
for  over  20  years 

at  the  Fovir  Comers 
Worthington,  MA  01098 
413-238-5531 


Proprietors:  Art  Muller 
and  Janice  Haywood 


Middlefield 
General  Store 

SkyUne  Trail,  Middlefield,  MA  01243 

Groceries  •  Beer  &  Wine  •  Lottery 
Ben  &  Jerry's  Ice  Cream  -  Cones 
Blue  Seal  Grains  &  Pet  Foods 
Video  &  Nintendo  Rentals 
A  Little  Bit  of  Everything 

AND ...  A  Friendly  Smile! 


Woleott 


Kealty 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
APPRAISALS  and 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY 


North  Road.,  Westfield,  MA  01085 
413  /  562-4778 


The 

Bantam 
Rooster 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  6  am  to  9  pm 

Serving  Breakfast  All  Day  I 
LUNCH  &  DINNER 

Homemade  Soups 
Luncheon  Specials 
Desserts  •  Beer  •  Wine 
Catering  for  All  Occasions 
'Uptown  Cuisine  at  Hiiltown  Prices' 

Route  20,  Huntington  •  667-8806 


For  the  most  in  personal  computing 

Dr.  Mark  Birrell     Dr.  Herbert  Fischer 

179  First  Street  Century  Village  138  Memorial  Avenue 

Pittsf  ield,  MA  West  Springfield,  MA  01089 

Tel.  442-4864  413-736-2112 


John  J.  O'Leary,  Broker 


WEST-MOORE  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street,  Chester,  MA  01011 
413-354-9688  •  1-800-649-1021 

Insurance  for  Your 

HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  AUTO*  FARM 
VACATION  PROPERTY 
LIFE  •  LONG  TERM  CARE  •  ANNUITIES 

'Tour  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 
413  /  848-2076  -  Residence 


Editorial  Board 


Barbara  Brainder 
Natalie  Birrell 
Harry  Bishop 
Helena  Duris 
William  S.  Hart 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 
David  Pierce 

Doris  Wackerbarth 
Grace  Wheeler 


—  Gifts  — 


Kenneth  Gridley 
H.N.  Marsh,  Jr. 


"A  brick  is  a  brick, 
but  one  stone  isn't  like 
any  other  stone  in  the  world; 
each  is  its  own  challenge. 

Building  with  Stone 
By  Charles  McRaven 
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